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WALKS IN ABNEY PARK 



With Life- Pliotograplis of Ministers and other Public 
Men ivhose names are found there. 



BY 

JAMES BRANWHITE FRENCH. 



WITH PLAN OF THE CEMETERY AND INDEX OF 

NAMES, 



Eontion : 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET. 

SoU also by authority of the Directors at the Office^ at the 

Abney Park Gates, 

1883. 



In jK^mortam 

OF 

The Honoured Men and Worthy Workers in the 

Kingdom of Truth and of God, 

whose names are enshrined in 

ABNEY PARK, 
I inscribe these. 



** Their very memory is fair and bright. 
And my sad thoughts doth cheer ; 
It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast. 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 
After the sun's remove." 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

These papers appeared in the first instance in the pages of 
the Evangelical Magazine^ for 1882. They have been col- 
lected in a volume by the desire of many who read them as 
they appeared month by month. A few names have been 
added, and a few alterations made, as seemed desirable in 
giving them a permanent setting. 

Two things, perhaps, ought to be said here, to save 
possible misunderstanding. First, I have not attempted 
to compass all the well-known names to be found in Abney 
Park ; and next, I have, generally speaking, written most 
of those with whose life I happen to have had some 
personal acquaintance. 

With few exceptions the men whose names have called 
up memories, have been living within the last twenty 
years, and they were in their maturity in my early youth. 
Loving interest in good men, and frequent opportunities of 
observing them, have enabled me to draw upon memory 
for most of what I have written concerning them. The 
design of looking at them only in their working lives will 
account for nothing being said of their earlier days. 

J. BRANWHITE FRENCH. 
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WALKS IN ABNEY PARK. 



I. 

MV FIRST VISIT. 

Old Abney House— Sir Thomas Abnky— Dr. Watts' Long Visit — 

His Stl'dy — Visits of Others. 

IT must be somewhat over forty years ago since I took 
my first walk in Abney Park. It was not a cemetery 
then, but a park ; or rather, I should say, it formed the 
park-like " grounds " belonging to the old Abney House, 
which was at that time still standing. The house itself was 
a stately brick mansion of the old rectangular style, with 
glass observatory on the roof. It was enclosed within a 
high wall, the courtyard being entered by massive iron 
gates, the very ones, I believe, which now hang at the 
generally closed entrance opposite Abney Chapel, that being 
the precise spot where they have hung for nearly 200 years ; 
for the mansion was erected by Gunston in the year 1700, 
and was one of the many of a like order which at that time, 
and before it, were to be found at Stoke Newington. A 
few of these still remain. Among them may be mentioned 
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Old Manor House, or Manor Hall, where tradition says 
Queen Elizabeth was wont to honour Mr. Dudley with her 
royal visits, but by which she intended to honour more his 
relative, the gallant Leicester — the avenue, now being built 
over, called " Queen Elizabeth's Walk," lending its con- 
firmation to the tradition. There is Fleetwood House also, 
■so-called from the name of Oliver Cromwell's son-in-law, 
who inhabited it. This mansion afterwards came into 
possession of Sir John Hartopp, who had married into 
the Fleetwood family, and to whose children young Isaac 
Watts was tutor, as to the worthy knight himself, he was 
•ever after an honoured friend. In the near locality resided 
for a time, though not, we presume, in a mansion, Daniel de 
Foe, whose name, to mark the circumstance, has been given 
to one of the many roads and streets that have of late years 
been built there. On the same spot lived Mrs. Barbauld and 
her brother, Dr. Aikin, and John Howard, the philanthropist, 
and Mary WoUstonecroft, the wife of the celebrated Godwin, 
who in those far-off times anticipated one question, at feast, 
that has now come to the front by writing a treatise on the 
"Vindication of the Rights of Women." For generations 
the quiet well-to-do village became the chosen residence 
of a very colony of Quakers, the new town in the wood 
{Stoc or Stoke^ signifying wood) approving itself well, 
especially in early times, to the gentle spirit of the people 
calling themselves Friends. 

But the names that more than any other have fixed them- 
selves on the spot are those of Abney and Watts, the former 
chiefly on account of the latter. Sir Thomas Abney was a 
worthy citizen of London, and a man of mark in his day. He 
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served in turn as Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood for services rendered to the 
King (William) and his cause. It was his powerful advocacy 
•of the claims of William of Orange that won the citizens of 
London to his side, so that it became a popular saying 
that the House of Orange owed its fortunes to a Dissenter. 
A truly godly man was Sir Thomas Abney, and it is he 
who has been so often quoted as so worthy an instance 
of consistent godliness, in retiring for awhile from the Civic 
banquet on the evening of his own Lord Mayor's day to 
•conduct the worship of his household." He was sometime 
member of the church in Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, of wliich 
Dr. Watts was minister. Gunston died before the house 
at Newington was finished, and it became the property of 
Sir Thomas Abney, whose wife was sister of Gunston. It 
•was here that a great part of the memorable visit of 
Dr. Watts to his family was paid, the remainder being 
•spent in the still more remarkable mansion, or palace, 
of Theobalds, near Cheshunt Taking pity upon his 
bachelorhood and his invalid condition at the time, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Abney invited the young minister 
<o visit them. It is singular that they were not at the time 
members of his church, but of another in the city. It is 
said, on the authority of Toplady, that the saintly Lady 
Huntingdon once went to see the renowned Doctor, when 
he observed to her : 

" Your ladyship comes to visit me on a very remarkable 
day." 

" Why is this day so remarkable ? " asked her ladyship. 

Dr. Watts replied : " It is this very day thirty years I, 

\ — 1. 
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came to the house of my good friend, Sir Thomas Abney, 
interxding to pass but a single week under his hospitable 
roof, and I have extended my visit to the length of thirty 
years." 

With charming grace. Lady Abney, who was present, 
observed : " Sir, what you term a long visit, I consider the 
shortest my family ever received." 

" A coalition like this " — says Dr. JcAnson, who had the 
highest esteem for Dr. Watts — "a state in which the 
notion of patronage and dependence was overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a particular 
memorial." 

Abney House was doubtless a true home to the unmarried 
Independent minister. Here most of his works would be 
written — ^his " Logic," his " Catechisms," his " Sermons " of 
massive build, according to the manner of his times — and^ 
above all, the greater part of his " Psalms and Hymns," ancF 
** Divine Songs for Children," many of which the world has 
been singing more or less ever since. 

" Here," observes Dr. Gibbons, in his " Life of Watts,"* 
•* he had the privilege of a country recess, the pure air, the 
retired grove, the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the 
flowering garden, and other advantages to soothe his mind, 
aid his restoration to health, to yield him, whenever he 
chose them, most grateful intervals from his laborious 
studies, and enable him to return to them with redoubled 
vigour and delight." 

Dr. Watts was himself wont to say that had he enjoyed in 
his younger years the advantages of such a situation as that 
of Lady Abney's seat at Stoke Newington (including, no 
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<ioubt, the spacious and delightful gardens and walks 
belonging to it, which would have been most propitious to 
his Muse), where he had composed one piece of poetry, he 
should have written ten. 

I was but a very young boy when I made my first visit to 
Abney House and grounds, having been taken there by my 
parents, the house, which was then unoccupied, being on 
view, or, at least, accessible to visitors by giving a gratuity 
to the people in charge. I remember the visit as one of 
the greatest interest; for even young children, who had 
learned " Dr. Watts* Catechisms," and knew such hymns 
as " I sing the almighty power of God," and " How doth 
the little busy bee ;" or who had joined the family around 
the fire on Sunday evenings in singing " Come let us join 
our cheerful songs," "There is a land of pure delight," 
"When I can read my title clear,'' and other hymns from 
the " First," " Second," or " Third " Book, could well enter 
into the special circumstance of a visit to the place of 
Dr. Watts' abode. I remember that the part of the house 
which most impressed me was the observatory " aforesaid," 
which it was "a climb" to reach, and which had been 
adapted by the renowned Doctor for literary uses, lor 
which purpose the dwarf walls of the room had been fitted 
with cabinets full of divisions and "pigeon-holes" duly 
numbered and alphabeted, in which it was said the Doctor 
arranged the manuscripts of his hymns. 

Mrs. S. Carter Hall, in her "Pilgrimages to English Shrines," 
describes a visit to this upper room, similar to my own. 
^* We followed our conductor to the top of the house, where, in 
a turret upon the roof, many of Dr. Watts' literary and reli- 
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gious works were composed We sat upon the seamed bench, 
rough and worn, the very bench upon which he sat by day- 
light and moonlight — poet, logician, and Christian teacher. 
The chamber upon whose walls hung the parting breath of 
the benevolent man might well be an object of the deepest 
interest to all who follow, however humbly, the faith of 
Jesus. We were told of a little child who, knowing every 
hymn he had written, was taken into his room, having some 
vague but happy idea that she should meet him there. 
Learning, as she eagerly looked round, that the author of 
* Watts' hymns* was dead, she burst into bitter tears, which 
did not cease while she remained in the house. Many of his 
works are said to have been produced in this room, which, 
though small, was lofty and pleasant." 

Dr. Stoughton, in his "Shades and Echoes of Old London,*' 
draws this picture of the old study and its learned occupant :— 
** Here are some lines from Horace, hung up in a frame out- 
side the door, denouncing the faithless friend. Within, the 
shelves are loaded with a goodly array of books — ^poetical, 
philosophical, historical, theological, and critical Where there 
are no shelves there are prints of noted persons, chiefly divines. 
A lofty panel covers the fireplace, with inscriptions from 
Horace on either side; the one, where the portraits are 
numerous, indicating that the space is filled up by shades of 
the departed ; the other, where they are fewer, soliciting ad- 
ditions to the illustrious group. The classical fancifulness 
of all this indicates the scholar and the poet ; but the avo- 
cations of the worthy occupant of this literary retreat indi- 
cate those noble purposes, those high Christian aims, of 
which all else in his character and habits were ornamental 
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adjuncts. There he sits at his writing-table, enveloped in a 
scholarly robe, small in figure, and sickly in complexion ; the 
forehead not so broad and high as we might expect, limited 
somewhat by the wig that crowns and borders it ; the features 
large and marked ; the eyes clear and burning." 

The grounds, with their broad walks and stately avenues 
of elms, were to my young mind very solemn even then, as 
though there hung about them a kind of presage of what the 
spot was destined to become. I can see myself even at this 
distance of time running here and peering there, now seeing 
the path pointed out where Dr. Watts walked, and which yet 
retains his name, and now being directed to the remote 
northern corner, where in calm seclusion the man of thought 
loved to retire, and which then, as now, was termed Dr. 
Watts* mound. A similar memory lingers around the old 
quick-set summer-house by the New River, in the charming 
grounds of Cheshunt College, and which is still called " Dr. 
Watts' Wig '' — I presume from its supposed resemblance in 
shape to that antique appendage. The little Doctor was re- 
ported to be a frequent visitor at this old mansion, which 
afterwards became the local habitation of Lady Huntingdon's 
college, when it was removed from Trevecca. 

Returning to Abney Park — the house, as before observed,, 
was to let at the time of my early visit, and no doubt many 
eyes were cast on it wistfully, and especially Nonconformist 
eyes, on account of its honoured associations. It must have 
been about the same time that a visit was made to it by the 
late Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, in company with the 
Rev. Dr. Philip, who, having witnessed the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Wilson pointed out the room in which the great 
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Doctor studied, the bedroom in which he slept, and the 
observatory on the roof, remarked to Mr. Wilson, " I wonder 
you do not purchase this place and come and live in it" " I 
might purchase this place and live in it," was Mr. Wilson's 
reply ; " but the establishment it would require would con- 
sume all my income, and no worldly establishment would be 
a compensation to me for the pleasure I have in living 
within my income that I may serve God with the surplus.'' 
No doubt, had the estate been purchased by Mr. Wilson, 
ministers and other Christian friends whom he delighted to 
gather around him would have had the benefit of it But it 
was destined for another purpose, and one in which the 
Nonconformist associations of the place would not only be 
perpetuated, but enriched as the years should roll on, and 
became a sort of historical memory of the leading London 
Congregationalists of the century. It is with a view of 
evoking these memories, and not at all for indulging in lugu- 
brious " meditations among the tombs," that I propose to 
my readers that we take a few walks together in Abney Park 
Cemetery. 




II. 



GENERAL SURVEY WITH TREASURED 

MEMORIES. 

Abney Park as a Cemetery— Its Dedication— Unconsecrated 
Ground— Its Higher Consecration — Tradition of Oliver 
Cromwell— The Approach to the Park— General Aspect. 

I HAVE taken many walks in Abney Park since that first 
walk of mine, but all these have been walks in a 
cemetery ; for, shortly after the visit of my childhood, the 
house and grounds,-which were then tenantless, were secured 
by a company formed for the purpose of transforming the 
Park into a place of sepulture. The main purpose of the 
scheme was to provide a burial-ground for the Nonconfor- 
mists of the metropolis, especially for deceased ministers and 
others of name and position, in view of the necessary closing 
of Bunhill P'ields, which had long served the purpose, but 
had now become overcrowded. No more fitting spot could 
have been selected. The hallowed memories of Abney and 
Watts had already impressed on it the stamp of Protestant 
Dissent, and given to its pleasant groves and stately avenues 
an air of sanctity and of high solemnity. Its descent from 
these worthies had scarcely been broken, for, after the death 
of Lady Abney, it was occupied in succession by her daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Abney, and only at her decease, in the latter 
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part of the last century, was the property sold by her ex- 
ecutors and trustees ; the proceeds, some ;^ 13,000, being 
chiefly devoted to the assistance of poor Dissenting 
ministers and their widows, and certain other objects of 
charity. Into whose hands Abney Park then came I am 
not able to say ; but that half a century ago and onwards it 
was an object of profound interest to Protestant Dissenters 
is evident from the visit to it of Mr. Thomas Wilson and Dr. 
Philip, as already recorded, as well as from the fact that the 
heads of Dissenting families were wont to take their children 
to see it, as in my own case. It is also upon record that 
about the time of these visits, possibly before them, Abney 
House was occupied as a seminary for the education and 
training of young men for the ministry, probably the Wes- 
leyan ; for the Rev. W. M. Bunting mentions having gone 
there at that time and found some twenty young men so 
engaged This would be the last use — and there could 
scarcely have been a more fitting one, in spite of some dif- 
ferences between Watts and Wesley — ^to which the home of 
Dr. Watts was devoted, for on the 20th May, 1840, Abney 
Park was publicly dedicated to the purposes of a cemetery. 
The twenty-three acres of the original grounds, together 
with some added acres, which were secured mainly for the 
purpose of gaining a principal entrance from the main road, 
had been purchased and enfranchised and enrolled by Act 
of Parliament as a burial-place, free from all molestation or 
disturbance. The entire estate was then skilfully laid out, so as 
to give as much frontage for graves as possible, and also to 
preserve its chief characteristics as a park, with its stately elm- 
walks and cedars and other rich variety of wood. Plans were 
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drawn likewise for a suitable mortuary chapel, and on the 
occasion of laying its foundation-stone, the dedication of this 
hallowed spot to the purpose to which it was to be hence- 
forth devoted was publicly performed. The Lord Mayor, 
Sir Charles Marshall, Knt., presided at the ceremony, in the 
presence of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and a 
large assembly of the proprietors and visitors, to the number 
of some fifteen hundred The eloquent Dr. Archer, who 
now sleeps in the ground beneath, delivered one of his 
famous orations, and the cemetery was declared to be 
opened. A few days afterwards, June 5, the first interment 
took place, which was ihost fittingly that of the remains of a 
London Congregational minister, the Rev. James Mather, 
formerly of Upper Clapton. Chapel ; the service being per- 
formed by the Revs. Dr. Leifchild and John Blackburn, 
both of whom have since become tenants of the same soil. 
From that time onward graves have been opened to receive 
the bodies of hundreds of ministers and other well-known 
men, chiefly of the Congregational denomination, from the 
great metropolis and its surroundings; for, though it was 
projected broadly as a " general cemetery for the City of 
London and its eastern and north-eastern suburbs," to be 
** open to all classes of the community, and to all denomina- 
tions of Christians without restraint in forms," and could 
only become a profitable undertaking as so used, it has, 
nevertheless, always been regarded as the campo santo of the 
Congregationalists in particular ; and, as a matter of fact, is 
the place where most of its men of mark in the metropolis 
find their last resting-place, while in numerous cases it is so 
designated by such men still living, by their purchase of 
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graves. What P^re la Chaise is to Paris, what the Grange 
Cemetery is to Edinburgh, that is Abney Park to the 
Congregationalists of London. 

But — " Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon " — this cemetery is wholly unconsecrated ! Mon- 
strous ! There is no line of demarcation between the parts 
where Churchmen and Nonconformists are interred ! More, 
they are actually interred promiscuously in every part of the 
ground ; nor has there ever been the slightest} indication that 
they do not sleep quietly enough together ; and what may 
surprise some Churchmen— clergy, chiefly, of a particular order 
— is, that although people of all religions, and some, it is to be 
feared, of none, have gathered round the graves of their friends 
and conducted services in their own way, nothing disorderly, 
nothing unseemly has ever been known to happen in connec- 
tion with a single interment. Orderly burials are conducted 
in the most orderly way by the respected chaplain, who uses 
the Prayer-book service for the Burial of the Dead ; while 
those desiring it engage their own minister, who conducts the 
funeral service after the manner that may seem best to him. 
On special occasions I have been present, with hundreds of 
my brethren, when the late Dean of Westminster officiated — 
as at the funerals of the revered Thomas Binney and the 
equally revered Samuel Martin ; and when the Vicar of Ken- 
sington took part — as at the interment of the much-lamented 
Dr. Raleigh. And at one of the latest interments of the 
kind, that of the respected Sir Hugh Owen, the service was 
performed by Prebendary Griffith, the large-hearted Rector 
of Merthyr. Then—" Tell it in Gath " (for I must be 
allowed to reverse the injunction) "publish it not in the 
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streets of Askelon" — there is at least one cemetery in 
England, and it belongs to its metropolis, where the question 
of the practicability of one burial-ground for all denomina- 
tions qH Christians has been practically and peacefully 
solved. 

But the ground is consecrated ! Truly consecrated — set 
apart for the service of the dead ! It is in very deed " God*s 
acre," where the bodies of many of His saints are " sown,'* 
to spring up a rich harvest, to be gathered into the Garner 
of Life. It may be, too, that Abney Park is consecrated in a 
way some little think; for in recent researches in the Noncon- 
formist Memorial Library of New College, by the courtesy 
of the Principal, I came across the record, " It is said to 
contain the bones of Oliver Cromwell." I know of no means 
of verifying this statement ; and I am afraid my good friend, 
Mr. De Kewer Williams, with all his " Old Olivers," will not 
be able to help me here. Mr. Edward Walford, in his " Old 
and New London," does, however, adduce facts which go to 
give colour to the conjecture. He says : — " That the Protec- 
tor's body received but a mock funeral at Westminster, and 
was really peaceably reposing elsewhere, is said to have been 
a favourite belief with his partisans ; and General Fleetwood's 
residence at Stoke Newington, the circumstance of his 
marriage with Bridget, the eldest daughter of * the Lord 
High Protector,' and widow of General Ireton, and the fact 
that he was a very distinguished character during the Protec- 
torate of his father-in-law, may easily have led to the tradition 
above mentioned, however unfounded. A large portion 
of Abney Park, ranging from the magnificent cedar of 
Lebanon, in the part of the grounds once called the Wilder- 
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ness, and stretching away to the north extremity, where the 
Mound is placed, and all the land eastward of that line, 
extending as far ^as the principal entrance to the cemetery, 
was, during the Commonwealth, and after the Restoration, 
the property of General Fleetwood." Hither, then, the re- 
mains of the Protector may have been secretly borne and 
quietly deposited in what would then be a secluded spot 
before a house was built on it, when there was danger lest 
the body, which had been at first buried in Westminster 
Abbey, should be molested by the riotous triumphing of the 
E-oyalists. If those honoured " bones "were the first to be 
Ijuried here, what Nonconformist, at least, will not say that 
Abney Park has received a true consecration ? But we are 
not careful in this matter. The ground is consecrated apart 
from that ; it is consecrated by being the last sleeping-place 
of hundreds of devoted men, servants of the Great Master, 
believers in one and the same Lord Jesus Christ And we 
must not forget that it is to stand by some of their tombs 
that we are making our visit together to Abney Park. Let 
it suffice, however, for the present, to take a general survey, 
"having in mind the rich memories, distant as well as near, 
that gather around the place, and invest it with an interest 
all its own. 

We approach it from the foot of Stamford Hill, passing 
through the main entrance, which consists of an imposing 
elevation constructed of stone piers, with massive cast-iron 
gates in the centre, and a panelling of ironwork, with a lodge 
at either extremity. The structure has somewhat of an 
Egj^tian cast about it, which is increased by the figure 
of the winged orb which adorns it, and which may be 
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interpreted as meaning, "The Gates of the Home of 
Man's Mortal Part." 

The general aspect of the grounds as oae advances is all 
ways striking. The ancient trees of rich variety — the tall 
elm, the stately cedar, the silver birch, the smooth plane, the 
rugged thorn, the variegated chestnut, the American oak — 
and some of them fine exotics, stretch away beyond and on 
either hand, while from among them, at the distance, rises 
the graceful tapering form of the spire of the mortuary 
•chapel. Still advancing, past rows of marble statuary, some 
of most imposing form, others of more modest beauty or of 
more massive build, yews and evergreens of every kind and 
colour are studded all around. It is altogether a charming 
sylvan retreat ; a place of graves, indeed, but reminding one 
of words around which gather the Christian's holiest memo- 
ries, " Now in the place where He was crucified was a 
garden, and in the garden a sepulchre." So are these 
garden-graves " quiet resting-places " after life's weary day, 
and, to " them that look for Him," the gates of immortality. 
For, as it has been grandly said, " Death is but a contrivance 
for gaining more life." A " walk " in such a place as Abney 
Park need not, and should not, under ordinary circumstances, 
be a mournful exercise. It may be one of bright and beauti- 
ful memories of past lives, as well as of joyous contempla- 
tion of their present glory, and of its full completion, 
when " mortality shall be swallowed up " of all-abounding 
life. 

But as we take our " walks " here we may sometimes come 
upon a company of mourners passing on to an open grave. 
We may hope that most are Christian burials in Abney Park, 
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and since to the Christian death here is life there, we may 
go on our way murmuring as we go : 

" The voice is heard on carlh of kinsfolk weeping 

The loss of one they love ; 
But he is gone where the redeemed are keeping 

A festival above 1 
The mourners throng the way, and from the steeple 

The funeral bell tolls slow ; 
But ou the Golden Streets the holy people 

Are passing to and fro. 
And saying as they meet, ' Rejoice ! Another 

Long waited for is come ; 
The Sai-iour's heart is glad, a younger brother 

Hath reached the Father's home ! ' " 



III. 



AROUND DR. WATTS' STATUE. 

Dr. Watts a^ his First Hymn— His Peripatetic Study— Bury 
Street Chapel and Congregation- Dr. Watts a Child of 
THE Ejectment— Successor of the Ejected — Linked on to 
the Men of tub Present Century. 

WE group ourselves to-day in front of Dr. Watts* 
statue. Its site is about midway between the 
cemetery chapel and where once stood old Abney House. 
There it rises in solemn stateliness on the very spot where 
the poet and divine made his daily promenade, and which 
still bears the name of "Dr. Watts' Walk." There is 
something in sculpture — what is it? — which strikes the 
mind with a gravity deepening into awe. You feel it here. 
It is as though the departed had returned from the shades 
and were keeping watch and ward over his old haunts, 
giving unwonted solemnity to this place of tombs. It is 
most fitting that a statue of Dr. Watts should be found 
here, among the very trees he knew so well, some of which 
are reckoned at from 150 to 200 years old, and in sight of 
the very gates through which he passed to the great world 
beyond. His native town of Southampton has honoured 
itself of late years by erecting a statue of him in one of its 
public grounds ; but he was known in Southampton only as 
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a youth. A marble bust of the "sweet singer" of the 
Universal Church has found a fitting niche in the Great 
National Walhalla of Westminster Abbey ; but there he is but 
one among a multitude. This place is all his own. Even the 
doughty old Dissenting Lord Mayor who gives the name to 
the Park is lost in the greater presence of his illustrious 
guest, who, " being dead," may be said to " inherit the earth," 
which in life was indeed as good as his. 

This imposing statue is the work of Mr. E. H. Baily, R.A. 
It was erected by public subscription in 1845, nearly a 
century after he whom it represents had passed away. The 
massive pedestal on which it rests bears the following 
inscription : — 

In memory of 

ISAAC WATTS, D.D., 

and in testimony of the high and 

lasting esteem in which 

his character and writings are held in the great 

Christian community by whom the 

English language is spoken, 

Of his psalms and hymns 

it may be predicted 

in his own words, 

** Ages unborn shall make his songs 
The joy and labour of their tongues." 

He was born at Southampton, July 17, 1674 ; died November 25, 1748, 
after a residence of 36 years in the mansion of Sir Thomas Abney, Bart., 
then standing in these grounds. 

•* Few men have left behind such purity of character, or such monu- 
ments of laborious piety. He has provided instruction for all ages, 
from those who are lisping their first lessons to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke. He has left neither corporeal nor spiritual 
nature unexamined. He has taught the art of reasoning, and the 
science of the stars. Such he was, as every Christian Church would 
rejoice to have adopted."— Dr. Johnson. 
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Chiefly Dr. Watts lives and speaks by his hymns- 
These, from the first, gave him name and fame. This 
devout man set the Christian Church of our own and 
other lands singing ! It were not easy for us to realise 
what worship would be without song. Once, indeed, the 
experience was given me, and it was enough. Through 
lack of harmony in the choir of a certain country congre- 
gation it had been determined to suspend the singing in the 
services till discord should cease. Woe is me ! I was 
called to minister to that people on one of those Sundays 
-when their voices were silent, and thrice that day I con- 
ducted service in a songless congregation. Verily it was a 
silence that might be felt; and excruciating as are some- 
times the sufferings of sensitive souls when untrained voices 
make hideous discord, I came to the conclusion that day 
that the worst of congregational singing is better than none 
at all. Yet such was the state of things, at least in some 
Dissenting congregations, before Watts arose. There is the 
record in an old church-book of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 
of the ticklish question of the introduction of singing in the 
Sunday services coming up for consideration; and, after 
<iue discussion, it was agreed that one hymn should be 
sung at each service, and that at the beginning, so that 
those opposed to singing in worship might remain in the 
meeting-yard till it was over. It was not quite so bad as 
that in most Dissenting congregations of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, nor was it so bad in the Southampton 
congregation ; but young Watts could not endure the doggerel 
rhymes that were sung there, and loudly complained at the 
same. One Sunday the deacons waxed warm at the young 

a — 1. 
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man's complaints, and told him he had better try to make 
some better hymns. He adopted the suggestion, and was ready 
at the next service with a hjmin, which was " lined out," and 
sung by the astonished congregation. It was the h)niin so 
often sung at the beginning of service in former days, the 
first hymn in " The First Book " : " Behold the glories of the 
Lamb." On a recent occasion, when preaching at the Above 
Bar Chapel, Southampton, I was permitted to hear that 
hymn sung at the evening service on the very spot where 
first its strains were heard, though not to the now, happily, 
obsolete tune, "Hampshire New," to which my youthful 
ears were accustomed, and which seems to have been com- 
posed expressly for that hjrmn, receiving its name from the 
county in which Southampton is situate. 

The introduction of Dr. Watts' hymns into Dissenting 
churches brought in a new dispensation, the dispensation of 
worship-song. There were, of course, hymnologists before 
Isaac Watts, and in his day the hymns of Doddridge and 
others would not be unknown in the churches, but they 
were not in general use. It was the sending forth of suc- 
cessive collections of psalms* and hymns that at once took 
the congregations by storm. And, indeed, they formed a 
rich treasury of sacred song, the animated, evangelical 

* Among other Nonconformist relics, carefuUy preserved under glass- 
in the Memorial Library of New College, is a copy of the first edition of 
Dr. Watts* Psalms. The title page runs thus : " The Psalms of David, 
imitated in the language of the New Testament, and apply'd to the 
Christian State and Worship. By I. Watts.'* On the fly-page is an 
inscription in the Doctor's handwriting, ** To the Lady Abncy. I. Watts, 
January, 1718." The above title shows that the idea of the poet in his 
JSook of Psalms was not mere paraphrasing, but a Christian rendering 
£»f them. 
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strains of many of the compositions being eminently cal- 
culated to inspire praise. Watts was emphatically the 
" poet of the sanctuary ^ 

And it was the delicious, quiet, and hallowing charm of 
this Park that so often awoke his muse. Here the sacred 
fire touched his lips, and he summoned the whole Church 
to "join their cheerful songs "• in praise of the Lamb that 
was slain. Here, too, beneath the embowered groves he 
mused in pensive numbers, and sung in solemn tones of 
Death and Eternity, rising sometimes as in ecstasy to " the 
land of pure delight where saints immortal reign," and 
delightedly ringing out such a stanza as this ; — 

There we shall see His face, 

And never, never sin ; 
There from the rivers of His grace 

Drink endless pleasures in. 

Truly there was music in this man's soul, and a divine 
afflatus which millions of Christian hearts have since found 
to be gloriously contagious. The past generation has made 
rich contributions to our hymnology, and the Church's 
present mood is to use them largely in worship-song ; but 
there are hymns of Watts' that can hardly be surpassed. Of 
course in so large a collection all would not be equal, and, in 
truth, some are bad enough, sinning in taste, and marred by 

• On Ascension Day, 1881, at the Special Service in Westminster 
Abbey, when the Cantata, "The Woman of Samaria," was sung 
by a magnificent choir, it was interesting, to a Nonconformist at 
least, that the hymn selected by the late Dean to be sung before sermon 
was the familiar one of Isaac Watts, "Come let us join our cheerful 
songs.'* 
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terrible theology. The " natural selection " that has been 
made for modem collections of hymns shows only the 
" survival of the fittest." Many of these are of the highest 
order, such, for instance, as the paraphrase of the 90th 
Psalm : " Our God our help in ages past," which Dr. John- 
son said was a perfect paraphrase. What, too, could be finer 
in sentiment and expression than " When I survey the won- 
drous cross ; " " Give me the wings of faith to rise ; " " Great 
God, how infinite art Thou ; " " Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove," and others that might be noted ? Hymns like these 
will take their place in the worship of the sanctuary 
till the songs of earth shall give place to the songs of 
heaven. 

But Dr. Watts was pastor and preacher, and it will be in 
accordance with our purpose in these " walks," to recall the 
scenes amidst which he carried on his public work in the 
City hard by. How difierent it was from the London of our 
day, and how different were the Nonconformist congregations 
of his time from those of ours ! There were no societies, 
but few committees, and exciting public meetings would be 
altogether unknown. The Board of Congregational minis- 
ters was formed in Dr. Watts' time, and he was its first 
chairman ; and this would be, probably, the only extra- 
pastoral position he ever held. Besides occasional pastoral 
visits, of a somewhat fonnal order, the minister's work would 
be almost exclusively that of the pulpit There was a cer- 
tain air of respectability gathering around the old Dissenting 
City congregations. The wealthy citizens, like the Abneys, 
drove up in their cumbrous carriages, and well-to do trades- 
men, who lived as most of them did, over their place of 
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business, bore about with them, even into the sanctuary, a 
sense of the dignity of being citizens of no mean city. 
They would gather on Sundays with their households in huge 
square pews, and worship with a certain stateliness of de- 
meanour of which there is but little left to us in these days. 
The minister in wig and gown — and as was once said, Dr. 
Watts would have as soon thought of preaching in his shirt 
sleeves as without a gown — conducts the service in grave and 
reverent fashion. There is the long chapter and the long 
prayer, and the still longer sermon with numerous divisions 
and subdivisions, all marshalled so as to bear upon the 
" proposition " the preacher had undertaken to defend In 
the old chapel in Bury Street, with the poet-divine at its 
head, we may suppose that the singing of psalms and hymns 
would be a prominent part of the service. The preacher's 
fame, we are told, drew crowded congregations to old Bury 
Street Chapel. The scholarly air which Dr. Watts threw 
around his discourses, united with great solemnity and im- 
pressiveness of delivery, came in the direct line of succes- 
sion from the scholarly and thoughtful men of the Ejectment 
of 1662 ; and it must be remembered that Dr. Watts en- 
tered on his ministry within thirty-six years of that event, 
preaching his first sermon on his twenty-fourth birthday, 
July 17th, 1698. Young Watts was baptized by, and brought 
up under the ministry of one of the ejected, Nathaniel 
Robinson, once Rector of All Saints', Southampton, where 
his father was a deacon of the Independent Church, which, 
like so many Independent Churches, dates its origin from 
those troublous times. He may therefore be considered as 
one of the children of the Ejectment. 
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There was not much talk about Nonconformist principles 
or Congregational Church polity in Nonconformist assem- 
blies of those days ; but " our fathers were high-minded 
men," and both by principle and preference they were Dissen- 
ters from the Church of England, with its ritual and its 
rubrics, more so, perhaps, than from the idea of an Establish- 
ment /^rj^. Men like Dr. Watts were worthy of their pre- 
decessors, and held aloft the torch that had passed into their 
hands.* 

Well it was in these " grounds " that Dr. Watts meditated 
on these things and made himself ready for his ministrations 
in the City. Such were his happy " environments." With 
perfect freedom from domestic care, yet with domestic enjoy- 
ments of the highest order, he was enabled to give himself 
wholly to his sacred studies. We may imagine him emerging 
from the old mansion on a Sunday morning and stepping 
into the carriage that drove the Abney family, with its 
bachelor pastor and domestic chaplain, down to Bury 
Street Who shall tell how much this old park,, as 
Dr. Watts' peripatetic study, conduced to the religious 
life of the Nonconformist citizens of London in the past 
century ? 

But we have to do with men who are slumbering around 
this statue. Those we are thinking of more particularly 
came ecclesiastically in direct succession from Dr. Watts, as 

* In a foot-note to one of his published discourses, Dr. Watts speaks 
of "The learned and pious Dr. Owen " as " the intimate friend " of Sir 
John Hartopp, who was also his own friend. Here there is a link be- 
j.ween Dr. Watts and the men of the Cromwellian period, as it would 
be also between Watts and the ejected clergy, others of whom would 
be known to Sir John Hartopp as well as Dr. John Owen, 
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he came in succession from the men of 1662. How can 
this be made to appear ? Well, there sleep within a few 
yards of this statue two or three men who, though living 
and labouring in the first half of the present century, belong 
also to the past, and are connected with the times of 
Dr. Watts by an almost unbroken chain. Here rests, for 
instance, after a life that reached almost into its tenth 
decade, the body of the Rev. John Clayton, sen., the father 
of all the Claytons. He was born in 1754, only six years 
after the death of Dr. Watts. He was among the earliest 
of the students of the Countess of Huntingdon's College, at 
Trevecca, afterwards removed to Cheshunt; and in 1778 
he was ordained pastor of the Church at King's Weigh 
House Chapel, in Eastcheap — one of the olden kind, and 
antecedent to the Weigh House of our time. This was just 
thirty years after the death of Watts, so that there would 
be men then living, and no doubt hearing Mr. Clayton, 
who had heard Dr. Watts in the neighbouring chapel in Bury 
Street, to whom both preachers would appear as men of 
the same period, though at some remove, and who did, 
in fact, minister to contemporary peoples in contemporary 
places. The names of the pastors in succession at Bury 
Street, with that of Mr. Clayton's predecessor at the Weigh 
House, Dr. Wilton, would no doubt be found on old monu- 
ments in Bunhill Fields, where those of Drs. Chandler and 
Jennings, and other of Dr. Watts' contemporaries and 
successors would be found, and where the remains of the 
venerable Doctor himself were carried from Abney House 
for interment 

Take another of the names inscribed on a tomb hard 
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by this statue, that of Dr. Pye Smith, a minister of our 
own time. He was bom exactly one hundred years after 
Dr. Watts, and only twenty-six from the date of his decease. 
It is not improbable that some few who as young men were 
exercising their ministry in Dr. Watts's time, were still 
preaching when John Pye Smith began his public course. 
A ministry of fifty years' duration — no unheard-of thing, and 
exactly the length of Dr. Watts's — would bridge over the gap 
between the pastor of Bury Street and the minister of the 
Old Gravel-pit Meeting-house. The figures stand thus : 
Dr. Pye Smith became Resident Tutor of Homerton Col- 
lege just forty-nine years after Watts's death, and three years 
later, in 1804, he was ordained pastor of the church he had 
himself gathered at Homerton. The quaint old meeting- 
house of which Dr. Smith's congregation subsequently took 
possession, would, even as I remember it in my youth, have 
compared well with the chapel in Bury Street, being of the 
old style, and guiltless of any architectural pretensions, with 
the pulpit placed mid-way between heavy pillars that went 
to support the roof. The grave and reverend heads that 
appeared above the high, straight-backed pews would, in some 
cases, also be those of the descendants of the men who sat 
in Bury Street Chapel ; and the preacher himself, though 
another make of man, would not be unworthy of his great 
pro-temporary. Here, then, is a man whom many that are 
not yet old have heard preach, and whom some older men 
may have heard a generation before us, who, in their youth 
had listened to Dr. Watts. Thus the generations meet. 
And Abney Park links together historical memories of 
Watts and the Nonconformists of his day, and even of 
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the old times that were before him, wilh living memories 
of the men who have not long passed away, and whose im- 
mediate successors are the representatives of Nonconformity 
OS it is to-day. 



IV. 

TO THE CHAPEL AND BEYOND IT 

Edward Mannering— John Blackburn— James Sherman— John 

Vine Hall— T. T. Lynch. 

WE now begin our special visits to certain of the tombs 
in Abney Park, our object being not so much to see 
the place where the dead lay as to let their names, graven in 
stone, awaken memories of their lives. We shall have to do 
with what they were rather than with what they are. As we 
stand before them, these tombs will, I think, call up histories 
of Nonconformist Church life in the past generation, and in 
some few instances before it, especially in our metropolitan 
churches. Though our " walks " are in the cemetery, our 
minds will be away in the great city where, for the most 
part, the men whose monuments we look on lived and 
laboured, and were centres of religious association, and 
powers of spiritual influence. It will be, I hope, in each 
case a living memory that will be awakened out of a dead 
tomb. 

Let us see. 

Taking the broad carriage-road that leads from the main 
entrance gates to the chapel, we pass many splendid marbles 
and groups of statuary with which our present purpose has 
no concern. The finest monuments are not always erected 
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to the most important personages, nor are the more imposing 
tombs always marked by the severest taste or the truest 
judgment In this respect, however, Abney Park does not 
sin above its fellows. For the most part these mementoes 
in stone display right feeling and good taste. Pursuing our 
course about half way towards the chapel, and glancing 
along, to the left-hand side, the eye is arrested by a massive 
polished slab, with head-stone bearing this inscription : 

EDWARD MANNERING, 

Fifty years pastor of the Church at Jewry-street, Holywell Mount, and 

Bishopsgate. 
Bom 24th April, 1801 ; Died 6th June, 1875. 
A man greatly beloved. 

These few lines call up the form of one of the most 
saindy of men, whose spirit, tender and true, breathed only 
gentleness and love. It was almost a means of grace to look 
on the face of Edward Mannering. He was of the Puritan 
cast, yet there was nothing of the assumption of sanctity nor 
a touch of moroseness in him. There was ever the genial 
smile, and the open hand ready to grasp yours, and the 
beautiful voice, gentle as a woman's, which seemed made on 
purpose for prayer. This brief inscription records a history 
of work faithfully and efficiently done. The three places 
where he ministered were in effect but one church under 
successive developments. The old chapel in Jewry Street he 
came to as a young man, his father-in-law having purchased 
the building, and offered it to him as a suitable sphere of 
service. Thence he removed, with his people, at the expira- 
tion of the lease, to Holywell Mount, uniting the two 
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churches in his pastorate. Here I remember him, having 

» 

often heard him in my boyhood. Well can I recall to mind 
the earnest missionary spirit he breathed into his people, 
how he sent them to gather in the poor of the locality to 
crowd the chapel, and how he rallied all the forces at his 
command at the annual missionary meeting. What glowing 
seasons were these, when the platform presented an array of 
telling speakers and most devoted missionaries, and the 
place was thronged from floor to roof ! There were mission- 
ary meetings in those days ! When the congregation at 
Holywell Mount became dispersed, by the removal of many 
of its leading members to the suburbs, Mr. Mannering re- 
moved, with what remained of his flock, to Bishopsgate 
Chapel, amalgamating the two churches and forming one 
considerable and flourishing congregation. Here he laboured 
for many years, till increasing change again removed many 
of the people to a distance ; and then, full of years and 
of honours, the venerable pastor retired, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days, not in inaction, but in frequent service. 
He preached whenever he was called to preach, up to within 
a few weeks of his decease, when he literally left the pulpit 
and went up to his death-chamber. Once in a Sunday-school 
speech I heard Mr. Mannering rank himself among second- 
rate men. If the estimate he took of himself was correct, 
it does but show that he had that humility which places a 
man first in the kingdom of God. No apter nor happier 
motto could have been inscribed on his monument ; he was, 
indeed, " a man greatly beloved" Often have I seeri^him 
in these very grounds, at the head of a grave, offering fer- 
vent prayer, or speaking words of sweet consolation, and of 
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holy hope over the remains of some departed brother ; for 
he was greatly in request on such occasions. And now he 
sleeps where he would have wished to sleep ; " in sure and 
certain hope." "Forgive, blest shade," this momentary 
interruption. 

The third monument to the left from that of Mr. Manner- 
lug's bears a name on its side, which, on that account, is 
likely to be passed without notice. 

Robert Ferguson, LL.D. 

Dr. Ferguson's name may well be held by his brethren in 
loving remembrance, as the founder and secretary of the Pas- 
tors' Retiring Fund, the interests of which for years absorbed 
nearly the whole of his energies. By its help many a worthy 
worker, who has grown old and worn out in the service of 
the Churches, is enabled to retire from his pastorate, to his 
own comfort, and to the benefit of a church which may de- 
mand the service of a younger and more vigorous man. By 
bringing into existence such a fund, Dr. Ferguson became 
benefactor at once of pastors and churches. It was the 
outcome of his own generous and genial nature, and it may 
be said to have been his life's work. Before doing it, how- 
ever, he had served in the ministry at Leicester, Stratford, 
Ryde, and St. John's Wood respectively. He was a " full " 
man, and his sermons were of massive structure, too much 
so, perhaps, for popular effect His fine presence and noble 
bearing made him a prominent figure in ministerial gather- 
ings in the metropolis and elsewhere. He passed away in 
1875. The faith of his heart, as well as the theme of his 
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ministry, are well set forth in the passage of Scripture 
inscribed upon his tomb : " There is none other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we must be saved." 

Passing the chapel, a little beyond it and on the opposite 
side of the way, we come upon the tomb of the — 

Rev. John Blackburn, 

the first pastor of the church assembling in Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville, and who passed away June i6th, 1855, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. I recall him to mind 
distinctly, as one of the London ministers, not indeed stand- 
ing in the front rank, yet not far behind it He exercised an 
intelligent and affectionate ministry in a considerable congre- 
gation of well-to-do people, including some men of influence. 
The late Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, who had erected 
Claremont Chapel, was among them, and also the lately de- 
ceased Sir Hugh Owen. Mr. Blackburn's was a ministry 
that helped to mould the religious hfe of the metropolis. 
He was ever forward ^in denominational enterprise ; and as 
one of the projectors and first secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional Union, as editor of the Congregational MagazinCy 
and originator as well as editor of the Congregational Calendar^ 
afterwards merged in the Year Book^ whose earlier numbers 
he edited, he rendered valuable service. He was founder 
of the " Christian Instruction Society," and for years one of 
its secretaries. Clouds gathered around his later life, from 
which, however, he was emerging when death brought him to 
this grave. In spite of some grave mistakes into which he 
was led in pecuniary matters, John Blackbiun was a good 
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man and true. I remember the large-hearted Mr. Binney 
standing up in the assembly of the Congregational Union, 
and telling how, when he heard of his illness, he had 
gone at once to see him, judging that he had long 
enough been deprived of the intercourse of his brethren : 
and that when he heard of his death he had resolved to 
attend his funeral, as a mark of respect. Peace to his 
memory ! 

Advancing but a few paces, we come to the tomb of one 
who occupied an exalted place in the ranks of Evangelical 
Religion. It is* that of the 

REV. JAMES SHERMAN, 

Who was born Feb. 21, 1796, and died Feb. 15, 1862, aged nearly 
sixty-six years. During forty-four years he was a faithful, laborious 
pastor, a powerful and earnest preacher of God's truth. A great multi- 
tude in this and other lands have rejoiced that the message of Eternal 
Love reached them by his lips. Few ministers of Christ had greater 
pleasure in their work, none have reaped a nobler harvest. The catho- 
licity of his spirit, the intensity of his faith, his exhaustless energy and 
his fervent devotion, his useful life and happy death, have left their 
fragrance behind them. He is in the Father's house — he is at home 
with God — he is present with the Lord. Having turned many to 
righteousness, he shines as the stars for ever and ever. 

Full as this inscription is, it is singularly deficient For it 
fails to record that Mr. Sherman was the immediate suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Rowland Hill in the ministry of Surrey 
Chapel, the spacious edifice in Blackfriars Road, around 
which so many rich associations gather, but which is now 
alas ! a place of worship no longer. Though Mr. Sherman 
was the pastor of other churches, here his chief triumphs 
were won. Who that witnessed them can ever forget the 
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impressive scenes on Sunday evenings in that octagonal 
building — the crowded congregations, the inspiring music, 
and, above all, the impressive ministrations of the devoted 
preacher ? It was something to see him ascend his pulpit ; 
he went as though he bore with him the burden of the Lord, 
and had come fresh from the act of wrestling with God for 
a blessing. To myself the memory of such scenes has a 
tenderness ; for at one period of my early life I was a frequent 
attendant at these services. Mr. Sherman's ministry was in 
those days the charm of boyhood and jouth. His dis- 
courses were eminently popular, his manner most graceful 
and winning, his earnestness pathetic even to tears. For 
many the effect was irresistible ; it bore them as by a divine 
wind into the kingdom of God. Seldom did Mr. Sherman 
preach without making converts ; on one occasion — under 
a sermon that became celebrated as that of "The Little 
Ships " — it was estimated that as many as eighty souls were 
" turned from the power of Satan unto God." Nor less 
powerful was this ministry in encouraging Christians to 
devote themselves to useful service. Well do I remember 
the sympathy with which he would address young men in 
the assembly who were " panting for the ministry " ; and 
one, I know, was the more stimulated thereby to devote his 
life to this work — and there were others. Many who have 
laboured at home and abroad in the Christian ministry 
received their strongest impulses from Mr. Sherman's lips. 
What Cheshunt student of the past generation can forget his 
interest in the College, and the delight with which he heard 
of the acceptance with which the preaching of any of them 
was received ? Intellectually James Sherman was not great, 
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but his moral power and spiritual influence were immense. 
Many who slumber in the tombs around were men of culture 
and scholarship such as Mr. Sherman never aspired to ; but 
this man won souls : this was the mark at which he con- 
tinually aimed, and he seldom failed in hitting it. He went 
through the length and breadth of the land from time to time 
preaching the Gospel, and wherever he went he left trophies 
behind him. The passage of Scripture which always con- 
nects itself with his memory is that which is inscribed on his 
memorial tablet, "They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 

The closing years of Mr. Sherman's life were spent as 
minister of the newly-erected Congregational church. Black- 
heath. 

This vault contains, besides the remains of Mr. Sherman, 
those of the devoted " pastor's wife," whose life he published, 
and several of their children. One of them in particular 
awakens a beautiful memory. Cut off at the age of twenty- 
one, " Martha Rose" left her father to pass the remainder of 
his days alone — and yet another almost widowed heart to 
mourn her. Well might one funeral sermon be preached 
(as it was by the sympathetic Samuel Martin) from the text, 
" He hath barked my fig-tree ; " and another from the words 
so aptly inscribed beneath her name upon this tomb, " Jesus 
loved Martha." 

Immediately beside the tomb of Mr. Sherman is that of 
the revered father of his successor at Surrey Chapel, and 
now at Christ Church, 

3—2 
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JOHN VINE HALL, 

The beloved and honoured author of " The Sinner's Friend," 

who entered into the joy of his Lord, Sept. 22, i860, 

in his eighty-seventh year. 

** Redeemed with the precious blood of Christ." 

Here lies the body of one of the most simple-minded and 
fervent of God's saints — one who never forgot " the hole of 
the pit whence he was digged." He would generally meet 
you with glowing countenance and eyes brimming with 
grateful tears, and tell again what " a miracle of grace " he 
was. His well-known tractate, " The Sinner's Friend," is a 
direct appeal, commencing, " Sinner ! this little book is for 
YOU ! " It is not too much to say that it has been read by 
millions, having been translated into as many as thirty 
languages. Who can doubt that it has led multitudes to 
Christ ? A remarkable circumstance, not generally known, 
is, that after the death of the revered Thomas Binney, over 
whose death-bed experience a cloud had for a time hung, 
when a relative was proceeding to put away the clothes he 
had worn in life, there was found in the pocket of his coat a 
copy of " The Sinner's Friend," all crumpled up, as though 
he had often reverted to it for the comfort of his soul in his 
last days. Thus the man of massive intellect and of keen 
reasoning comes back to the simplicities of the Gospel, and 
dies upon them. Mr. Hall spent the latter years of his life 
in the honoured retirement of old age, during which time he 
was an elder of Surrey Chapel. In the same tomb rests the 
body of dear Mrs. Hall, in more than one sense the 
mother of all her sons, most of whom occupy important 
positions, two of them taking rank among the most earnest 
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and devoted ministers of Christ — the Rev. Newman Hall 
and his brother Arthur. Noble matron, to whom the Church 
owes so much ! 

Almost facing these last-named tombs is a plain head- 
stone, on which is inscribed, 

To the beloved i^emory of 

THE REV. THOMAS TOKE LYNCH. 

Bom 5th July, 1818 ; Died 9th May, 1871. 

For twenty-two years minister of the Congregation assembling at 

Momington Church, Hampstead Road, London. 

A herald of God, loving his message. A guardian of the light of God, 
holding it forth conspicuously. A shepherd, whose wisdom was as a 
fold for the Saviour's sheep, and his comfortable words an hospice on 
the rude mountains for those who are crossing them on their way to the 
promised country. 

'* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth . . . 
they rest from their labours ; and their words do follow them." 

That inscription is like the man, and must have been 
written by one who had felt the pulse of his souL Mr. 
Lynch's influence was of quite another description from that 
of Mr. Sherman — it was with the few rather than with the 
many. Yet those few highly-strung souls, searching after 
light, were led into it by him when no other could lead 
them. He spake to " the scattered ; " by the multitudes he 
was not understood Nor did all his brethren comprehend 
him. He was not always trusted as holding " those things 
most surely believed among us." Yet it was in form rather 
than in substance that he differed from the stoutest cham- 
pions for old doctrinal formula in the preaching of the 
Gospel, and who were afraid that the man who did not 
express it in the terms they had learned to employ had not 
got it at all Lynch's mental habit as to go down mio che 
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soul of a truth, and then to bring it up reclothed in fresh, 
often poetic, and sometimes quaint form, and present it to 
men. Then some turned round and asked what it was he 
offered them. And so, fierce controversy was at one time 
unwisely permitted to gather its fires around him ; but those 
who knew the man, and " the manner of spirit he was of," 
were true to him, and he survived, though not without keen 
suffering, the hottest blasts. As with many men of fresh 
thought and strange genius, Thomas Lynch is better under- 
stood now than he was in life. His beautiful hymns are now 
sung in congregations where they would have been formerly 
denounced or regarded with suspicion. But he was one of 
those who helped to move the religious thought of his time 
onwards, and to give Christianity a charm in the eyes of 
cultured men. Truly he did not live in vain ; his works 
have followed after him, and are still to be found working. 
He was, and is, one of the powers in the religious life of the 
age. He struggled all his life with a weak bodily organisa- 
tion, for which the soul was too strong. But now he lives 
the untroubled life. At his funeral in this cemetery, the 
following striking and beautiful lines, from his own book of 
poems, " The Rivulet," were most fittingly read : — 

Departing in peace , 

With gentle release, 
The dream-weary soul from its slumbers is freed ; 

And hearing heaven's lays, 

He cries in amaze, 
•* Ah, Lord, and now am I in heaven indeed I 

** How can I believe 
I no more shall grieve, 
For ever awake from^my dream -burdened sleep ? 
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Too full my delight, 
The morning too bright ; 
Ah, Lord, Tm so happy, permit me to weep. 

** What light, and what balm I 
What thrill, yet what calm ! 

My heart feels at once like a bridegroom and bride I 
Lo ! coming on me 
Thy likeness I see ; 

Ah, Lord, 'tis enough : I am now satisfied." 
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men in my young days, sustained and strengthened by what 
I have since learned of them. Those were times when 
Hackney was surrounded by sweet meadows and rich corn- 
fields, and when the voice of the cuckoo and the nightingale 
were heard there. Then opulent City merchants made it 
their chosen retreat, and inhabited substantial family resi- 
dences — old red-brick mansions— and scarcely a modem 
villa would have been found in all the parish. 

Beside the wealthy, there was a considerable residency of 
well-to-do City people, and many honest folk of the trading 
sort. Among this population Nonconformity held no mean 
place. Those were the days of " the three Doctors " : Dr. 
Cox at Mare Street Chapel, Dr. Burder at St. Thomas's 
Square, and Dr. Pye-Smith at the Old Gravel Pit Their 
congregations were all highly respectable, those of the two 
former were large, including a considerable number of the 
general population. The " three Doctors " were all men of 
repute for learning and high Christian principle, and each 
was the centre of a considerable religious circle. It is of 
the two latter names, as inscribed in Abney Park, that we 
have to think more particularly. 

The scene of Dr. Pye-Smith's ministry at the Old Gravel 
Pit Meeting-house has already been described ; but he was 
famed as a tutor and author rather than as a preacher. It 
were telling what all the world knows to descant on his 
accomplished scholarship ; his scientific knowledge, espe- 
cially of geology, and his profound theological learning. 
His " Scripture Testimony to the Messiah," his " First Lines 
of Scripture Theology," and his work, " On the Relation 
between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
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Science" — the first and greatest work of its kind, and which 
served to assure the disturbed minds of many thinking men 
— these have been read and studied throughout Chris- 
tendom. For such contributions to natural and theological 
science Dr. Pye-Smith received high honours. Beside 
having two diplomas conferred on him, he was made a 
Fellow of the Geological Society and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, an honour which had never before been conferred 
on a Dissenter of his type. 

Standmg by his tomb it is delightful to be assured that a 
man of such marvellous mental acquisitiveness was adorned 
with a moral beauty of character which, in such combi- 
nation, was equally marvellous, and which could have come 
only of the grace of God that was in him. He had the 
reverence of an angel, and the simplicity of a little child. 
All his studies were sanctified by prayer and consecrated to 
the honour of his Lord. In meekness and gentleness and 
patience he was most Christ like. In uncompromising 
firmness of principle and love of justice and honour as 
between man and man he has seldom if ever been excelled. 
He was not merely a student, but a practical worker for the 
good of humanity. He was the champion of the oppressed, 
the friend of civil and religious liberty, the advocate of 
Parliamentary reform and of free-trade, a supporter of 
mechanics' institutions and literary societies, and himself a 
most zealous total abstainer. There was scarcely a question 
of the age which he did not touch, and in the advance of 
which he was not prepared to become a leader. Thus he 
helped, and that effectually, to move the world onwards, 
and then, "having served his own generation, he fell 
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asleep" (February 5, 185 1), and here all that could die of 
him awaits " the resurrection of the just" 

The family of the Burders was an honoured one among 
the old Dissenters. The father of them all was a deacon of 
the church at Fetter Lane, under the pastorate of Mr. 
Thomas Bradbury. His son, the Rev. George Burder, 
author of "Village Sermons," after ministering for some 
years at Coventry, became pastor of the Fetter Lane 
Church ; and served also in wider spheres, as Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, and editor of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, Henry Forster was one of two sons of 
George Burder who devoted themselves to the ministry, the 
second becoming known as the Rev. John Burder, M.A., 
of Stroud. 

In respect of size Dr. Burder might have taken rank with 
Watts, or with Paul himself, as tradition goes — so small was 
he in person. But the fine, well-set head, bald — ^as I 
remember him — with a few white fleeces on either side, not 
only redeemed the spare figure from insignificance, but gave 
it an air of dignity and reverence. His manner as a 
preacher was calm and self-possessed ; his style, chaste ; his 
utterance, fervent. His discourses were full of weighty 
matter, and somewhat elaborately wrought out in the way 
of division and subdivision. In leading the devotions of 
the congregation he excelled highly. I have heard it said 
that his opening prayer on a Sunday morning lifted the 
minds of the people at once into the heavenly places of 
Divine fellowship. 

The ministry at St Thomas's Square was a powerful factor 
in the religious life of the Nonconformists of Hackney. 
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There came Sunday by Sunday Mr. John Morley, of Well 
Street, and his sons, Samuel and John, and the rest of the 
family ; Mr. John Pitman, one of the originators and long 
honorary secretary of the Christian Instruction Society ; and 
many others of honourable local name. So testifies Mr. 
De Kewer Williams, who was a Hackney boy before me, 
and whose father with his family were also members of that 
congregation. 

Dr. Burder had been one of an honoured trio of 
Hoxton students who had been sent to study at Glasgow 
University, the others being Dr. Joseph Fletcher and Dr. 
George Payne. They all became tutors in Dissenting 
colleges, Dr. Burder filling for many years the chair of 
Philosophy and Mathematics at Hoxton, and afterwards at 
Highbury. He was also for many years treasurer of the 
Evangelical Magazine Fund. After lengthened service he 
retired from the pastorate, and he was borne hither in 1864. 

Near the statue, on a plain stone, appears the name of 

Algernon Wells. 

Mr. Wells, who ministered in the adjoining neighbour- 
hood of Clapton, passed away so long ago as 1850, and so 
quickly do new names supplant old ones, save in a few 
extraordinary cases, that not many will now realise the 
position that Algernon Wells occupied in his denomination. 
He came to the metropolis in 1837, after having been for 
twenty years pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Coggeshall, to undertake the joint secretaryship of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales and of the 
Colonial Missionary Society. As a secretary, his organising 
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power and business tact were extraordinary ; all his brethren 
trusted him because they loved him, and knew how 
staunch he was to the old Independency. He was a 
powerful platform speaker, as well as a preacher of no mean 
order. Not content to be without a stated pastorate, soon 
after his coming to London he arranged with the societies 
he served to be at liberty to undertake a pastoral charge, 
and the church at Clapton secured his services. Here he 
laboured with increasing interest and success till the disease 
which proved fatal came upon him. He was borne to his 
grave in Abney Park amid "great lamentation," and it was 
at his funeral sermon that Mr. Binney delivered his 
remarkable discourse, afterwards published, of "Life and 
Immortality brought to Light." It was preached in St. 
Thomas's Square ChapeL The absorbing interest with 
which it was heard, for I was present, I recall, and the 
wonder and admiration, as well as solemn feeling, which it 
stirred in the congregation. To a youthful mind, just 
peering into the realm of truth, it was a time of surprising 
revelation. The discourse occupied some two hours in 
delivery; but the people were held as by a spelL One 
thing was told of the dying man's experience that indicated 
deep humility, with a soul's trembling hope in the article of 
death. Mr. Wells had always felt some shrinking from the 
great transition and to what it might bring him. So, in the 
last hour, one asked him tenderly how he felt then in regard 
to the near future. "It is just possible," was his reply, 
" that when I go up to the Door the Lord may say to me, 
" Well^ come in — hut you don't deserve tt.*^ My friend, the 
Rev. J. C. Callaway, who loved and honoured him, tells 
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me that he went to see him on his death bed, and found that 
he had just been going over the things he had believed, and 
examining their foundations. Finding them to be stable, 
and that they were just what a dying man wanted, he rested 
in them with assured confidence. 
A little further on are the names of 

Thomas Lewis and John Yockney. 

The ministry of these estimable men reaches back to the 
time when Islington was spoken of as a "village," and 
closed when it was little more than a quiet suburb of the 
metropolis. Mr. Lewis was the first minister of Union 
Chapel. The church there originated with a few good men 
who were for the most part members of the Church of 
England, and who met in a small chapel in Highbury 
drove. Mn Lewis, who had begun to preach among the 
Wesleyans in Shropshire, but on reflection had united him- 
self with the Independents in London, and had there 
received some ministerial training under the venerable John 
Clayton, was called in 1804 to be their minister. The 
church was formed on the common ground of faith in 
Christ, and with little regard to principles of ecclesiastical 
polity ; and when they erected the new and larger building 
in Compton Terrace, in 1806, they called it " Union " 
Chapel to indicate that Christian believers in general, 
without regard to denominationalism, congregated there. 
The liturgy of the Church of England was always used there, 
and continued to be used till some thirty years since, and 
was significant of the Church of England element that was 
combined in its formation. Under the highly respectable 
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but not otherwise remarkable ministry of Mr. Lewis, a con- 
siderable congregation was built up, consisting largely of 
well-to-do families, and including some of high position and 
eminent piety. Thus the foundation was laid for what has 
since developed, under the more cultured ministry of Dr. 
Allon, into one of the strongest and most influential of the 
Metropolitan churches, with its magnificent " cathedral " 
and imposing service of worship-song. 

Islington was formerly divided into two principal streets, 
Upper Street and Lower Street, and in the latter, now 
called Essex Road, stood the almost Quaker-like " Meeting " 
in which Mr. Yockney ministered. Thither he went in 
1815, after preparation for the ministry in Homerton 
College, to assist the Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, and shortly 
after was ordained his successor. For thirty years he con. 
tinued to minister, preaching, after the manner of the time, 
on Sunday morning and afternoon. His excellent ministry 
was after the old Nonconformist type, and his high Christian 
character and spotless life commanded general respect, 
which deepened into affection on the part of his attached 
people and of his brethren in the ministry. He also passed 
away in 1852, in his sixty-second year; and the two 
honoured men, who had so long been neighbours and 
" workers together " in the kingdom of Christ, were laid side 
by side in this cemetery. 

Passing on, the name of 

The Rev. John Watson 

takes the mind back again to Hackney, and to the Theo- 
logical Seminary of which he was tutor. That institution. 
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had been founded at the instigation of a clergyman of the 
Simeon type, the Rev. John Eyre, minister of Ram's 
Chapel, Homerton ; and endowed by Mr. Chas. Townsend, 
of Homerton, with a sum of ;£i 0,000, on condition that 
the Rev. George Collinson should be its first president. 
The second, Mr. Watson, was no unworthy successor. He 
was a man of fine mental calibre, a philosophical thinker of 
the school of Coleridge, and of an ardent religious nature. 
He had a heart for young men, and trained up a goodly race 
of preachers, some of whom are occupying important posi- 
tions in the Church. This was the chief work of his life, 
though he had served in the pastorate for a brief period as 
co-pastor with Mr. Lewis at Union Chapel, and afterwards 
as pastor of the church at Finchley. High service seemed 
yet before him, when, in crossing London Bridge, he was 
struck down by a cab, and was so frightfully injured about 
the face that he never spoke more. He died in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, whither he had been taken. He was 
unknown when received there, and the young house-surgeon, 
himself a Christian, seeing that it was a bad case, took his 
hand gently, and bending over him expressed the hope that 
he was resting on Jesus. The quick response was a warm 
clasp of the hand that had been placed in his. Soul 
clasped soul there, " by the mutual faith " that had dis- 
covered itself in them The sufferer was afterwards 
able to make it understood who he was, I believe, by 
writing. Friends were quickly by him, but it was too 
late. A few days after he was carried hither amid pro- 
found grief. 
But here, recalling almost ancient history, is the tomb of 

4 
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The Claytons, Father and Sons. 

Reference has already been made to the venerable John 
Claj^on, whose remains, together with others of the family, 
were removed from Bunhill Fields to a new Tomb in Abney 
Park, where father and sons might rest together in death. 

There are but few living who will be able to recall the 
noble form of the father, or who will have any personal 
acquaintance with his ministry. It was at the beginning of 
the present century that he was in the zenith of his fame 
and usefulness as pastor of the old Weigh House Church, 
then meeting in Eastcheap. His congregation was one of 
considerable influence, including within it lawyers and 
doctors, merchants, magistrates, and many opulent traders. 
A long string of carriages, we are told, waited at the doors 
to convey their owners, when service was over, to their 
suburban homes. If Mr. Clayton's ministry had not the 
commanding qualities of his more illustrious successor, it 
was evidently one of considerable power, and was influ- 
ential for good upon the citizens of London of that period. 
He lived in good fellowship with the Evangelical clergy of 
his time, including his neighbour, the Rev. John Newton, 
the Rev. R. Cecil, of St. John's, Bedford Row ; the Pratts, 
Scott the Commentator, Basil Wood, and others. This was 
not to be wondered at in a man of his ardent Evangelical 
spirit, and in one who owed his conversion to the ministry 
of the Rev. W. Romaine, of St Anne's, Blackfriars. He 
was on friendly terms with Rowland Hill and the Wesleys, 
and was also a favourite of Lady Huntingdon, one of whose 
students he had been, but who never quite forgave him for 
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declining ordination at the hands of a bishop. Mr. Clayton 
withdrew from the stated pastorate in 1826, but he lived 
many years after his retirement, and passed away in 1843, 
his life being brought to mind by his death. 

Mr. Clayton had three sons, all of whom devoted them- 
selves to the ministry. Of the two elder, John and George, 
it is said that having taken them to see the venerable John 
Wesley, shortly before his decease, he placed his hands on 
their heads, and pronounced upon them the patriarchal 
benediction, " The angel which redeemed me from all evil 
bless the lads." That benediction was largely fulfilled. The 
elder became widely known as the popular minister of 
the Poultry Chapel, for whom that edifice was erected, the 
congregation removing thither from their old chapel in 
Camomile Street, as again it has removed to the City 
Temple. The second son was no less honoured as minister 
of York Street Chapel, Walworth. The ministry of both 
the brothers, though not of the first order intellectually, was 
of high excellence, and adapted to the requirements of their 
day. They both commanded large congregations, and 
exerted great influence in their respective spheres, and, in- 
deed, throughout the metropolis and beyond it. Their 
manner of speech was somewhat rhetorical, and came to be 
spoken of as the " Claytonian style ; " but it was natural to 
their mental habit, and comported with their dignified bear- 
ing. It suited also the temper of the time, which was not 
so critical and exacting as ours, but was wont to look most 
for oratorical effect in the pulpit. Both the Claytons were 
good and holy men, and exerted a gracious influence in 
their respective spheres, where they were eminently loved 

4—2 
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and honoured I remember them only as they were passing 
away from public life, and when their strength was waning ; 
but their names carried power in them then. Each of them 
was looked upon as a sort of Nonconformist bishop, and it 
was generally understood that they might have risen to the 
Bench had they chosen to conform to the Establishment. 
This however, they had deliberately declined in their 
youth when the offer of preferment was made them. Both 
father and sons were staunch Nonconformists, and, singu- 
larly enough, they were as staunch Conservatives — a com- 
bination hardly possible in these times, and by no means 
common at any time. 

The Claytons were of the type of the old English gentle- 
man — they would, indeed, have graced a Court — but they 
did the work of their day well and honourably, and their 
names still carry a pleasant savour. 

In later years Mr. John Cla)rton used facetiously to speak 
of his " old brother George," though he was, in fact, him- 
self the elder. But he lived to bury his brother, who died 
in 1862 ; and three years later he himself was gathered to 
the family resting-place. 

One personal reminiscence may be permitted me, as it 
'vill recall similar ones to some of my older ministerial 
readers, and awaken feelings as pleasant in them as in 
myself. The geniality and hospitality of Mr. John Cla)rton 
were well known among his brethren, and it was of these in 
his latter days that I once had a taste. It came thus : I 
happened at the time of my early ministry to be taking a 
summer holiday in Devonshire, and in the course of it took 
" duty '* for a Sunday or two at Torquay. Mr. Clayton, 
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who had recently arrived there with his invalid grand- 
daughter, was in the congregation. There he sat imme- 
diately in front of me, straining eyes and ears to catch what 
the young preacher had to say, for he inherited with his 
brother George, a deafness that was constitutional. At the 
close of the service he met me at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, rejoicing that for the first time for two months he had 
lighted on a preacher whose voice he could hear ; in proof 
of which he then and there went over the " heads " of the 
sermon. Then came the kindly invitation to dine with him 
the next day at one of the hotels, where he had arranged 
that he and his party should take their dinners. How could 
I forget that meal ! the viands indeed are forgotten, though 
I know they were excellent and abundant But the geniality 
and racy humour, the rich anecdotes, so charmingly told, 
and withal the godly tone and devout spirit that were 
always present, these I have recalled a hundred times. No- 
thing could have been finer than, as dessert advanced, he 
venerably bowed the head, and the rest with him, while he 
poured out his soul in prayer and benediction, not forgetting 
his young visitor. Precious memory of good John Clayton 
that, and not unworthy, I think, of being told near the place 
where he slumbers. I treasure it as I do the characteristic 
letters he afterwards wrote me. 

Honourable mention may also be made of his abounding 
generosity ; for, possessing a competence, yet by no means 
wealthy, it is estimated that in the course of his ministerial 
life he distributed but little short of ten thousand pounds in 
subscriptions and donations to chapels and societies, and in 
the relief of poor ministers and students. One day a week 
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he kept an open board, and many of the brethren from town 
and country enjoyed his hearty good cheer. 

Mr. William Clayton, who exercised his ministry at 
Saffron Walden, was a man of the same type as his brothers ; 
but he passed away in middle life, not long after he had 
become chaplain of Mill Hill School. 

Passing to the opposite side of the walk there appear the 
names of Thomas Merriman Coombs, late treasurer of New 
College, and still of honoured memory ; Mr. John Morley, 
near his old pastor, Dr. Burder; and next it, on a grey 
granite monument, that of 

Dr. John Harris. 

No name was more honoured among the churches in the 
past generation than was his. He had emerged from the 
seclusion of a small pastorate at Epsom, in which he had 
been well-nigh unknown, and almost suddenly he blazed like 
a meteor upon the religious world. The result of his 
studious leisure had appeared in a work entitled " The Great 
Teacher,'* but it was scarcely noticed till the publication of 
his prize essay, entitled, " Mammon," which took the 
Church by storm. Then he was sought for the Presidency 
of Cheshunt College, which he accepted, and at once took 
position as one of the foremost men of the day. It is not 
too much to say that his going to Cheshunt College revolu- 
tionised the institution, and lifted it into the prominence it 
has ever since maintained among the schools of the pro- 
phets. Of his dignified yet gracious bearing as head of the 
house, the scholarly style of his teaching in the class-room, 
and the refining and elevating influence of his very presence 
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in the place, I saw just enough, and only just enough, to 
enable me to speak, for, unfortunately for me, I entered the 
College only as Dr. Harris was retiring from the presidency 
of it. Pity 'twas he left it. But what Cheshunt lost New 
College gained, and possibly more, for he went to it in the 
maturity of his powers, and with impulses quickened by the 
novelty of the situation, and by the high expectations that 
had been formed of the amalgamation of the colleges, with 
an increased number of students, and enlarged staff of pro- 
fessors, and himself .as Principal. Alas ! how soon was the 
master taken from their head ! 

Dr. Harris was, of course, most in the public eye as a 
preacher. He was emphatically the man for great occa- 
sions ; seldom was a new chapel opened in which he did 
not deliver the first sermon. His were masterly discourses, 
ranging over broad uplands of truth, faultless in rhetoric, 
elegant in diction, of exquisite finish, and delivered with 
charming grace in tones sweet as a silver bell. He was 
the Apollos of his generation — Harris the Silver-tongued. 

Of course such discourses were necessarily read, and 
perhaps Dr. Harris did more than any man to bring into 
Nonconformist pulpits the dispensation of read sermons. 
But there is reading and reading ; or rather, there is reading 
and there is preaching from the manuscript Dr. Harris did 
the latter, and congregations listened in rapt wonder for an 
hour, or even an hour and a half. But I have heard him in 
the little college chapel on a week evening, or at the Com- 
munion Service, when he would close his eyes and talk over 
the sweet simplicities of the Gospel of Christ like a devout 
soul thinking aloud. Thus he had, no doubt, been wont to 
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speak to the people of his little country charge. After all, 
perhaps, grace rather than vigour, beauty rather than 
strength, were the characteristics of Dr. Harris. Though 
scholarly, he could hardly be called a great scholar like Dr. 
Pye-Smith, nor had he the penetrating intellect of Mr. 
Binney. His chief attributes were moral and aesthetical 
rather than intellectual He put on beauty as a garment 
There was a grace about his every movement — in his simplest 
utterance. It was wonderful how such a perfect gentleman 
could be produced out of a Devonshire village boy. Yet so 
it was. Truly he must have been "to the manner bom." 
He had an exquisite humour, we are told, which came out 
in the inner circle of friendship ; and many of his bon-mots 
are repeated with delicious relish to this day. 

We hang this tribute on the tomb of Dr. Harris, upon 
whose memory, all too quickly, some shade has been 
permitted to fall. 




VI. 

ABNEY HOUSE CORNER, 

Thomas Binney— Dr. Raleigh— Dr. Reed— Dr. Alex. Fletcher— 
N. M. Harry—Dr. Morison— Robert Philip— Dr. Campbell. 

THE site of old Abney House and the courtyard which 
extended to Church Street, and where the old mas- 
sive iron gates still hang, now forms a comer, separate and 
secluded from the broad expanse of the cemetery grounds. 
This corner is a consecrated spot, for it is the burying-place 
of some of the most famous of our departed worthies. It 
is rich in names which embalm histories. It is a kind of 
sanctum sanctorum of the illustrious dead. We tread softly, 
and linger over the memories that are enshrined here. 

Dr. Raleigh, with that graphic pen of his which drew 
such wonderful word-pictures, has sketched this quiet spot 
at night-time ; and Mrs. Raleigh gives it in the " Records 
of Her Husband's Life." Speaking of the funeral of Mr. 
Binney, he says : " On the evening of the day when our 
friend was buried, I went again to the place where he was 
laid. It was well on in the evening ; few people were in 
the street. I looked in through the iron gates, and saw the 
place where the clustering thousands had stood not many 
hours before. The moonlight fell quietly on the scene. 
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The white monuments gleamed weirdly, and there was the 
silent grave, with its new occupant asleep — sleeping in 
Jesus, but so soundly that none but He can wake the 
sleeper." 

Over that grave there now rises a rich, polished granite 
monument, lofty and massive, like the man whose name it 
bears — 



Thomas Binney. 

Here, under the wall on the east side, they laid the noble 
form of this venerated man — 

And he lies like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Who that was present can ever forget that funeral — the 
thronging multitudes, the long procession of ministers three 
abreast — the hush of subdued feeling that held all hearts as 
" they mourned with a great and very sore lamentation " ? 
" It was well," wrote Dr. Raleigh, " that he could not in the 
flesh see his own funeral He might survey it from the 
heights without injury ; and it did us good to carry him — 
our father and friend most dear — to the grave as they carry 
kings." WTiat memories rose to the mind that day of the 
never-to-be forgotten Sundays at the Weigh House, when he 
was in his prime ! The worship, as he led it, when " a door 
was opened in heaven ; " the " service of song," all vocal 
and not highly scientific, but a wonderful advance in respect 
of chastened musical expression and devout feeling from 
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what had been h^rd before in Nonconformist chapels ; and 
then the sermon, often a marvellous unveiling of truth, a 
setting forth, with surprising graphic effect, of the passage 
in hand, " as it shaped itself to his mind " — and the preach" 
ing of the sermon, not with the voice only, but with the eye, 
the expression, the hands, the fingers, even to their very 
tips ! What emotions, too, his funeral awakened in the 
hearts of ministers to whom, in their student life, " Binney ** 
had been even more than tutor, unravelling many of the 
difficulties gathering around the mind in relation to the 
Christian revelation, firing the men with enthusiasm for 
their calling, and arming them with confidence in "the 
truth as it is in Jesus." None other could ever be to the 
thinking young men of his day what Binney was. Nor has 
it pleased God to send another who should hold among the 
Congregationalists the altogether unique position he occu- 
pied ; for he was much more than pastor of the Weigh 
House Church. But his quickening power still lives in 
thousands of lives that received impetus for their life's work 
from him, and in the lives of thousands more whom they, in 
turn, have influenced. 

Such was his influence that, as it has been somewhere 
said, he came to be regarded as the "Nestor" of his 
denomination. Men looked to know what he would say, 
and when he had spoken on a question, if it was not settled, 
he had done something to bring about a settlement. Some- 
times, also, he was called the Archbishop of Nonconformity, 
and he was certainly as much an Archbishop as, at any rate, 
Congregationalism could admit of. He did not assume the 
rule, nor even " the care of all the churches." He was 
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apostolical in the sense of labouring fa^; and wide. He 
even went to Australia, and there he was received as no 
other Nonconformist minister could have been. But it was 
chiefly in England that he "preached everywhere." The 
presence of " Binney " would always make an occasion 
great. His keen, penetrating intellect, combined with an 
effective, and at times even dramatic, presentation of his 
thought, rendered him " popular " in the best sense of the 
term — /.^., a great teacher of the people, and especially of 
the thoughtful and inquiring. Mr. Binney was not always 
at his best, but it was a great treat to hear him when he 
was. Sometimes the sermon was not only an inspiration in 
the way of feeling, but a revelation in the way of thought 
He presented a truth in such lights that the meaning of a 
passage of Scripture flashed upon you as it had never done 
before. Instances might be given in abundance, but there 
is no space for them here. 

Numberless cases might be adduced of Mr. Binney*s 
sympathy with, and power over, young men. Not a few in 
the great city were led to fashion the course of their lives 
by the advice he gave them, and which they had reason 
never to forget Ministerial students both reverenced and 
loved him. Once at Cheshunt College this feeling was 
strongly expressed in his presence, and when he rose to 
reply he burst into tears, and declared that to hear himself 
so spoken of broke his heart As age came on, there was 
a mellowing of character and a softening of feeling which 
were very marked. In the presence of great truths, which 
aforetime had characterised bold inquiry, he became humble 
as a little child. 
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I can never forget the last time I heard him. It 
was in Yorkshire, in a village, where his going had brought 
together a gathering of " all sorts and conditions of men " 
to hear once more "the old man eloquent" He preached 
that Sunday morning on " the Lord's death," holding up the 
cross before our minds, and letting such lights fall upon it 
as we had never seen it in before. " And now," said he, 
" for the meaning of it all.*' Then he simply turned to 
certain passages of Scripture, such as, "Surely He hath 
borne our griefs," &c. — " There is redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins." "That is all I can 
say of it," he continued ; " I can simply open the Book, 
and let it give the meaning." Talking over the matter in 
the evening, I suggested to him that if that discourse were 
published, together with a brief account of the various 
theories of the Atonement that had been set up, with the 
passages of Scripture he had quoted set over against them, 
to show how short they all came of what the Book said, it 
might be useful in these days, especially to young men. 
" Ah," he replied, " I am past doing anything of that kind 
now. But as to the meaning of the Atonement, I am like 
the man who was asked whether he could describe God — 
* I know if I am not asked I ' " 



When Dr. Raleigh returned home on the evening re- 
ferred to, after his visit to the grave in Abney Park Cemetery, 
he said to his wife, " I have been almost tempted to-night to 
buy the grave next Binney's — the spot looks so calm and 
beautiful:" adding, "I will not buy it now, but I should 
like to lie there." Six years afterwards, when a possession 
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of a burying-place was sought, the wish was fulfilled, and Tie 
sleeps beside his friend. 

Yes, here is " the quiet resting-place " of 

Alexander Raleigh, D.D. 

Two of the principal spheres of Dr. Raleigh's London 
ministry are near the spot where he now rests. Hare Court, 
Canonbury, is within an easy walk, and the handsome new 
church at Stamford Hill, with its lofty spire, erected by his 
instrumentality as a sister church, may almost be seen from 
his grave. At these, and within the last few years of his 
life at Kensington, he exercised a ministry which was as 
forceful as it was cultured, reminding one, not irreverently, 
it may be hoped, of the passage of Holy Writ, " Strength 
and Beauty are in His sanctuary." His sermons were the 
natural outcome of the man, so rich was his character, so 
noble his soul. 

Like his Divine Master, he did " not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street." Eminent he was, 
taking his place in the front rank of preachers, but he took 
it so modestly, so unconsciously, that it was obviously no 
affectation when he said, as he once did in an assembly of 
ministers and others of his own denomination, that he never 
thought of himself as a popular minister, or desired so to be 
regarded. He wished to exercise a "quiet" ministry. And 
so he appeared in the pulpit, calm and self-possessed, 
wearing a modest dignity, which, like a robe, became him 
well, for it was the dignity of a high-minded, spiritual man, 
ministering at the altar of God. 
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Hence his marked devoutness and his power of drawing 
others into the sphere of his devotions — " keeping so fast a 
hold of heaven by faith, and of earth by sympathy." Hence, 
too, the practical and experimental character which under- 
laid the exceeding beauty of form which his genius in the 
use of words gave to his sermons ; and which, with native 
modesty, he liked to call "meditations." He has been 
singled out as an eminent example of preachers who speak 
with "the accent of conviction." It was evident that he 
" believed, and therefore spake." He had also the rare 
faculty of seeing hidden beauty in the sacred text, and he 
could flash light upon it so that it became revealed to 
other eyes. And the qualities he evinced as a preacher 
soon made themselves felt He did become " popular " in 
spite of himself Not that he drew after him the unthinking 
crowd, but thoughtful, earnest, appreciative men gathered in 
numbers around his pulpit, both in Glasgow and afterwards 
in London. The following extract from a letter of one of 
his hearers — Mr. Thomas Walker — which has been made 
public, will show the estimate in which he was held by men 
of intelligence : — 

" Of Dr. Raleigh it may be said truly, that he lived for 
his people, and I fear it must be added, he has died for 
them. As a preacher, we all knew and admired him ; but 
perhaps we did not all know how much it cost him to keep 
up to that high and severe standard which he rigorously 
prescribed for himself. It has been said that he was a 
* finished ' preacher, and if the word is undqrstood in its 
breadth — of the material and structure of the discourse, as 
well as of its external form — it will fairly express the truth. 
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touch of a finished literary hand, and which is rendered the 
more beautiful by the restrained and chastened feeling that 
breathes through it 

A huge block of granite, rough as from the quarry, has 
lately been placed over Dr. Raleigh's grave. It well repre- 
sents the massive character of him whose resting-place it 
marks. A small space has been chiselled to receive the 
inscription : — ^Alexander Raleigh, bom at The Flock, Gallo- 
way, 3rd January, 181 7. Died 19th April, 1880. "Until 
the day break." 

How does this quiet nook, where Binney and Raleigh 
rest side by side, recall the familiar lines of James 
Montgomery : — 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 

Low in the ground. 
The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 

That shuts the rose. 

Leaving this spot of consecrated earth, we take the cross- 
road opposite. It is but a few yards in length, yet in tra- 
versing it we pass many historic names. At the comer, 
opposite that of Mr. Binney, is that of Sir Charles Reed ; 
and a little beyond it that of his honoured father, Dr. 
Andrew Reed ; and next, that of William Ellis, of 
Madagascar renown. Returning by the opposite side, the 
eye is arrested by the lofty granite monument which bears 
the name of Dr. Alexander Fletcher, "the children's 
friend," and presently we come upon the stone memorials of 
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Dr. Morison, Robert Philip of Maberly, Dr. Boaz, 
Dr. Campbell, Nun Morgan Harry, and others. A 
galaxy indeed ! Some of these will be noticed hereafter. 
For the present I take, in accordance with my design, those 
which are representative, and illustrative of metropolitan 
church life and work in the bygone years. First in the selec- 
tion shall be the name of 

Dr. Andrew Reed. 

The sphere of Dr. Reed's ministry was found in the East 
of London. At the close of his college course he became 
pastor of the church of which he had been a member as a 
boy, and he continued his connection with it till the day of 
his death. From the mixed population of Whitechapel and 
the adjacent localities, Dr. Reed drew from the first a large 
congregation, which was increased when he and his people 
removed from Cannon Street to the large and, for the time, 
handsome edifice which had been erected for him, and 
which was designated Wycliffe Chapel. It was, indeed, a 
noble congregation as I have seen it on occasional visits in 
early youth. I recall the venerable preacher's perfect self- 
possession and urgent persuasiveness as he preached the 
Gospel in silvery tones which penetrated to every part of the 
building. Dr. Reed's was a ministry of singular interest and 
power. The scenes that were sometimes witnessed at 
Wycliffe Chapel under his preaching were marvellous. He 
moved alike the conscience and the heart, and people were 
converted in numbers. Such " times of refreshing *' were, 
of course, occasional, but the work of building up the 

S— 2 
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Christian life and character was continuous. The earnest- 
ness of his ministerial purpose was with him in death, and 
he left directions that his remains should be carried to the 
vestry of his chapel, for his people to take a last look of 
him; and that this inscription should be placed on his 
breast : " I haye lived and laboured for your salvation." 
Thus, "being dead, he spoke." 

Several of Dr. Reed's hymns live in the Church's memory, 
and especially the hymn of Invocation, "Spirit Divine, 
attend our prayer," which has often kindled the -fire on 
the altar of the Sanctuary. 

It was, I believe, in the early part of Dr. Reed's ministry 
that the necessities of an orphan family, whose father had 
been drowned at sea, led to the taking of a house as an in- 
cipient orphanage. This work grew upon him till at length 
three of these important charities held him as founder : the 
London Orphan Asylum, the Infant Orphan Asylum, and 
the Asylum for Fatherless Children. He was now regarded 
as a leader in Christian philanthropy ; and, using his oppor- 
tunity, he proceeded to call attention to the claims of Idiots, 
which led to the founding of an asylum for this till then 
neglected class in England. His philanthropy still seeking 
new worlds to conquer, confirmed invalids in pecuniary need 
attracted his sympathies, and the Hdspital for Incurables 
was established. Dr. Reed had marvellous power in evoking 
the help of the moneyed classes. At the dinners of his 
several charities he reigned supreme over the sjrmpathies of 
the company, and through them over their purses, so that 
vast sums were contributed to the funds. Andrew Reed 
was indeed born to rule. He had a will which some deemed 
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imperious, and which bore hard upon those who could not 
brook its sway, but without it he had never achieved his 
marvellous philanthropic successes. His institutions he left 
as a legacy to his country, in the. hope of their liberal 
permanent support He passed away February 24th, 
1863. 
Our next selection shall be 



Dr. Alex. Fletcher. 

Our parents could tell of him as the young Scotchman 
who broke upon the religious world of London like a meteor, 
attracting crowds to Miles Lane and Albion Chapel, Moor- 
fields, where he ministered. There came a strange episode 
in his career when he was displaced by his Presbytery, and 
Finsbury Chapel was erected for him, from which time he 
virtually became an Independent minister. But we of later 
times remember him chiefly as " The Prince of Preachers 
to Children." It is said that the renowned Dr. Chalmers, 
hearing him preach to a vast assembly of little ones, in the 
Great Hall in (Jlasgow, sat on the platform steps weeping 
like a child. The scene in Finsbury Chapel on a Christmas 
morning will recur to many. Then from, floor to roof the 
place was thronged with children from all the Sunday- 
schools round about, and the preacher*s noble presence and 
winning manner carried their young hearts with him all 
through the service. Others will recall the Whit-Monday 
gathering of the schools at Hackney, where he was invari- 
ably the preacher, and with like eflect 
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On these occasions he was pleased to have one or more 
of his young friends about him, and, as a neighbour, as well 
as a member of his Catechetical Seminary, the privilege — for 
so we all accoufhted it — was sometimes mine. The first 
time I ever appeared in a pulpit was when, as a lad, I went 
in with him at one of these Sunday-school festivals. 

In his day, Dr. Alexander Fletcher stood almost alone as 
a popular preacher to the young, nor since then has there 
been one who commanded the wide attention he did. And 
yet we should think now that his discourses had in them too 
much theology of the Scottish t)rpe to make them suitable 
for children. It must be remembered, however, that cate- 
chisms were used in Sunday-schools in those days, either 
Dr. Watts's or the Shorter Assembly's, so that theological 
expressions would not seem so strange to children's minds 
then as they would be now, though it may be questioned 
whether they would be better understood. After all, it was 
Dr. Fletcher's broad humanity which could condescend to 
childhood, together with the dash of humour he threw into 
his illustrations, that caught the children's ears, as it was his 
loving persuasions that won their hearts. Dr. Fletcher's 
Catechetical Seminary, conducted in the body of Finsbury 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, was, in fact, a superior kind 
of Sunday-school for youths and maidens of a social order 
somewhat above those commonly found in Sunday-schools. 
It was arranged in classes, and at the head of each was an 
elder of the Church, or some other intelligent Christian 
person. The senior class, to which I belonged, and which 
included in it the sons of some of Dr. Fletcher's principal 
people, and a few, like myself, of other congregations, was 
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conducted by an old minister. For the instruction of these 
classes Dr. Fletcher had divided the Assembly's Catechism 
" with proofs " into fifty-two parts, and after each of the 
classes had gone through its part, there was a gathering up 
of the same by the Doctor himself before the whole Semi- 
nary at the close of the afternoon, a few of the classes being 
ranged round the table in the centre for the examination 
lesson. This was the most popular part of the proceedings, 
when the geniality and humour of the grand old man won 
all hearts. I believe the institution is still carried on, and a 
few others, somewhat similar in kind, may be found here 
and there ; but it would be well that some such plan were 
more widely adopted, for the sake of the children of the 
better classes, and for retaining under biblical instruction 
those who think they have outgrown the school 
One more name, and it shall be that of 

John Morison, D.D., LL.D. 

This name takes us to the western side of the metropolis, 
where Dr. Morison was one of the principal representatives 
of Congregationalism during the earlier part of the century. 
He was a man of great presence, a fine specimen of a 
Scotchman, with a large heart and a vigorous understand 
ing. He was not, indeed, an original genius, producing 
startling surprises ; but the truth, as he apprehended it, he 
held with the grip of a giant, and his proclamation of it was 
trumpet-tongued. His bold and fervid utterance made him 
mighty on the platform. The great Evangelistic Societies 
— and especially the London Missionary Society, whose 
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"fathers and founders" he delighted to honour — had all 
his heart. When he stood up on their behalf, as he often 
did in Exeter Hall and elsewhere, his portly form instinct 
with animation, and the clarion-like notes of a voice charged 
with enthusiasm, gave force to his advocacy of their claims. 
Dr. Morison was an indefatigable worker. Besides meeting 
the demands of a considerable congregation at Trevor 
Chapel, Brompton, and doing a large amount of public ser- 
vice of various kinds, he found time to produce volume 
after volume on theology, biography, and other religious 
subjects. He was for years editor of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine^ and in this his co-pastor and first successor in the 
ministry at Trevor Chapel has, at some distance of time, 
succeeded him. He passed away in 1859. 

At the same spot jvill be found the name of the 

Rev. Nun Morgan Harry. 

Mr. Harry's name takes me back to the time when I was 
a very young boy, when he sometimes accorded me kindly 
notice as we met in the street, for he lived near the home of 
my childhood in the neighbourhood of Hackney. I recall 
distinctly his short, bulky form and heavy-plodding gait, with 
his swarthy, somewhat Jewish complexion ; his prominent 
dark eyes, overhung by shaggy black eyebrows, and the 
superabundant raven hair on head and cheeks. But withal 
he had a wonderfully pathetic and sympathetic expression, 
and seemed to take notice of everybody as he went along, 
even of little boys, like myself He was at that time 
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minister of the old City Chapel, in Broad Street, where the 
Congregational Union meetings used afterwards to be held, 
and I think I see him now going along Hackney Road, on 
his way to his chapel, with Mrs. Harry on his arm, and his 
little children trotting in front Of course I could form no 
conception of the mental calibre of this striking-looking 
man ; all I knew of him was that he was kind, and kind to 
children, A child could never lose sight of that ; and this 
was all I knew personally of Mr. N. M. Harry, for he died 
in early life — he was but forty-three years old — and when I 
was still a boy. I used to be told afterwards of the high 
esteem in which he was held by the Church of which I be- 
came a member — that of Hoxton Academy ; for he was one 
of the annual " supplies " there when he was " of Banbury " 
— a predecessor, it will be observed, of Dr. Parker — and so 
great a favourite was he at Hoxton that the people wanted 
to give up the supply system, which then prevailed there, 
and elect Mr. Harry as their permanent pastor, and I be- 
lieve the invitation was actually given, but declined, his 
modesty probably preventing him taking the charge of so 
large and important a congregation. His City charge was a 
comparatively small, but a highly-respectable one, and his 
ministry was maintained with great efficiency. 

Nearly opposite his chapel was the office of the Peace So- 
ciety, of which he was secretary before his fellow-countryman, 
Mr. H. Richard ; for Mr. Harry was a true Welshman, one 
of a little coterie of sturdy and powerful sons of the Princi- 
pality, then working in London, and which included the 
Rev. Caleb Morris, the great pulpit genius, whom students 
of the colleges, and ministers, when at leisure, and laymen 
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of thought and culture, went eagerly to hear at Fetter Lane 
Chapel, one of the preachers present being not unfrequently 
rewarded by being called up by the strangely-nervous and 
somewhat fitful minister, to preach in his stead. Caleb Morris 
preached his friend, Mr. Harry's, funeral sermon, which I 
did not hear, but remember reading as a lad, the text being, 
'* David, after he had served his generation by the will of 
God, fell on sleep." One who knew Mr. Harry well, and 
had received favour at his hand, most nobly and generously 
rendered, tells me that he was the grandest man, morally 
considered, that he had ever known. 

Just beyond is the tomb of a man well known in his 
day — 

The Rev. Robert Philip. 

" Philip of Maberly " is a name that belongs to a past 
generation. He had been reared among that remarkable 
set of sturdy Scotch Independents at Huntly, from which 
both the brothers Spence and both the brothers Legge 
afterwards sprang. Mental conflicts, however, had almost 
landed young Philip, first in utter unbelief, and afterwards 
in Socinianism. But, recovering faith, he devoted himself 
to the Christian ministry, and first settled at Liverpool, in 
the chapel where Spencer had achieved such renown ; but 
not to the same people, they having gone, with Dr. RafHes, 
to the new sanctuary. More than half-a-century ago he 
removed to London, and became pastor of a congregation, 
gathered chiefly by his own efforts, in Maberly Chapel, 
Ball's Pond Road, not far from Newington, and then a 
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suburban neighbourhood. Though his name was pro- 
minent as an ardent worker in connection with Missionary 
and other societies, and his ministry was one of great ex- 
cellei\ce, he never came to the front as a preacher. I re- 
member him in the latter part of his life as ministering in his 
little, almost Quaker-like meeting-house, to a small congre- 
gation, which he was wont to speak of as his " family," and 
by whom he was reverenced and lovtd. 

He was an old-style sort of man and minister, wearing 
habitually an apparently self-conscious smile, and with a 
considerable development of the "ego." He wrote many 
good books. One singularity of these books was the 
number of words printed in italics, as though he would 
not only write treatises, but teach people how to read them 
— a not altogether unnecessary work. His " Guides " (" A 
Guide to Church Membership," "A Guide to Com- 
munion," &c.) obtained a wide circulation, both in England 
and America, as did also his "Young Man's Closet 
Library ; " both sets of treatises being edited and prefaced 
by Albert Barnes. He had a clear, terse, and often 
vigorous style, and a spirit of devotion and of deep ex- 
perimental godliness breathed through his writings. He 
published biographies of Bunyan, of Whitfield, and of his 
friend. Dr. Milne, of China, and of som^ others. His 
Sermons to Seamen, preached more than half-a-century ago, 
in Liverpool, and afterwards collected in a volume, under 
the title of "The Bethel Flag," have been republished 
within the last few years, and are found to be as fresh and 
forceful, and as well adapted to the class to whom they 
were addressed, as ever they were. The brief memoir that 
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is prefixed to the volume by Dr. Philip's son, and which 
includes the testimony of many of his contemporaries, who 
knew and honoured him, shows him to have been a man of 
vigorous mind, and altogether a fine religious character. 
He passed away a quarter-of-a-century ago, at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

Near the corner is the tomb of 



Dr. John Campbell. 

A great figure in his day was Dr. Campbell He was the 
champion of orthodoxy — a sort of Dissenting Defender of 

« 

the Faith. I should be sorry to give the view entertained 
of him by most of the students in our colleges at the 
time of the great Lynch controversy, and in which I am 
afraid that to some extent I shared. Dissenting society in 
those days was, indeed, divided into those that liked him 
much and those that liked him not at all The latter sided 
with Binney and the Lynch party; the former consisted 
largely, as the students thought^ of some old ladies and a 
good many deacons. But this, of course, was all very 
wrong. It is easier to form a just estimate of him now, 
when personal feeling is eliminated from the question, than 
it was then in the heat of controversy. Dr. Campbell 
seems to have been " a man of war from his youth," and 
you were constantly reminded of his having once followed — 
though the son of a surgeon — the calling of a blacksmith, 
from the sledge-hammer way in which he would come down 
upon an opponent One who knew him at the forge 
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testified that it was characteristic of John Campbell " that 
he kept his iron in the furnace until it was red hot, laid on 
heavily his rapid blows, and did not care where the sparks 
went." This may be taken as descriptive also of his con- 
troversial habit. It is related of him that he once resisted 
" with a red-hot bar of iron " the manager of the Dundee 
East Foundry, in which he was employed — a mode of re- 
sistance which he never abandoned. His mistake was 
his infallibility, which arose from inordinate self-esteem, 
and asserted itself in dogmatism. Think of his writing 
in his diary, when he was appointed successor to Matthew 
Wilks, " I have had a competition with the first men of the 
nation, and am the successful candidate. It surely cannot 
be that I am to preside over the greatest church in tJu 
nation I John Campbell is now the second successor of 
George Whitfield I " And so the " cloven foot " was con- 
tinually coming out. If " John Campbell " had not been 
so firm a Protestant, he would doubtless have made an 
admirable Pope. But, for all that, there was a good deal of 
honest faith and holy zeal in him. He " verily thought he 
ought to do " what he did, and to say what he said. He 
believed himself set for the defence of the Gospel, and 
that others did not half hold what he felt to be vital ; and 
he unquestionably had a large following of those who be- 
lieved in him as firmly as he did in himself, especially in 
the smaller country churches, an influence he had gained 
by means of his magazines and newspapers — the Christian 
Witness and Christianas Penny ^ i\it British Banner {somt 
slanderously maintained that the second n should give place 
to a g\ British Standard, and British Ensign, all of which 
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were of his own creating. It was through his newspapers in 
particular that he fulminated his thunderbolts. Dr. Parker 
once hit off a sketch of him as he appeared in his office, in 
Bolt Court :— 

Near the window sat the editor at his desk, and before him lay 
a scrap of paper, on which he had jotted a few " catch-words." On the 
other side of the table sat one of the Doctor's short-hand writers. The 
process of dictating a leading article was about to begin, and the 
Doctor having warned me to be as " still as a mouse," the editorial 
stream was turned on. A look at the scrap of paper, and then a para- 
graph ; another look, and another paragraph ; the great voice sounding, 
and the grey plumage of the noble head nodding, in the most charac- 
teristic manner. Sentence after sentence, paragraph after paragraph, 
now very epigrammatic, and anon bordering on the rhetorical ; here 
very sensible, and there nearly bombastic ; one sentence striking like a 
dart, and another stunning like the blow of a hammer. As soon as the 
first leading article was finished, the? bell was tinkled, and Reporter 
No. 2 came to the desk. The process was repeated ; with a John- 
sonian copiousness, and often with a Johnsonian precision, the editor 
proceeded. 

Though we recall Dr. Campbell chiefly in his editorial 
capacity, he was besides this a great practical worker. 
Mainly by his persistency the monopoly of printing the 
Bible claimed by the Queen's printer was broken down, the 
effect of which was to reduce the price of Bibles to about 
one-third of their former cost — a boon to the people ! His 
work, entitled "Jethro,*' gave great stimulus to Home 
Missionary operations ; and in many ways he stirred up the 
Churches mightily. Publicly a controversialist, he was 
privately a man of warm and gentle nature. A lamb till he 
took a pen in hand, and then a lion, as was said of him. 
He cannot be spoken of as a preacher, though he was the 
"second successor to George Whitfield," and the immediate 
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successor of Matthew Wilks, who, but a few days before his 
death, descended the pulpit, and taking off his gown put it 
upon John Campbell, and sent him up to take his place. 
Dr. Campbell's inarticulate speech must always have pre- 
vented him from being a popular preacher, as it ultimately 
prevented him from preaching at all. Though not very 
long ago he occupied so large a space in the public eye, his 
name is seldom heard now. It is the preacher rather 
than the controversialist that lives longest after he is 
dead. 




VII. 

YEW-TREE WALK, 

Thomas Wilson — Joshua Wilson— James Stratten— Clement 
Dukes — Dr. Henderson — Dr. Joseph Fletcher — Dr. Stowell. 

GUIDED by the rows of yew-trees, now somewhat 
aged and rugged, we enter this walk by the path 
to the left, from the road leading to the chapel; where we 
come at once upon a spot singularly rich in suggestion. 

To begin with, there is one name here which for far- 
reaching historical interest in connection with Independency 
in the Metropolis and throughout the land, is second to 
none in Abney Park. There are but few of the^ larger 
meetings of the Congregationalists in which this name is 
not mentioned, though some forty years have passed away 
since the remains of him who bore it were laid here. At 
the light-hand corner of the Yew Walk is the plain massive 

tomb of 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. 

Of him I cannot write from memory as of many others, 
for his life's work was nearly done before my time. But as 
a member from my boyhood of the old Hoxton Academy 
Church, the name of Mr. Wilson — or " Squire Wilson," as 
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he seems to have been spoken of among the people, to 
distinguish him from another worthy deacon of the same 
name — was always sounding in my ears. One of my earliest 
recollections of the place was the hearing of his funeral 
sermon preached there by old Mr. Percy, o/ Warwick. Bui 
though I have no remembrance of him in life, I seem to 
know him welL As I write, his portrait hangs before me ; 
on the opposite wall is that of his most worthy son Joshua : 
on the other side of the room is that of the husband of his 
younger daughter; and ever at my side is his granddaughter, 
the dear companion of my life As a member of his family 
by marriage, all his children and grandchildren have been 
more or less intimately known to me, and he is ever looked 
up to as the honoured head of them all His life and 
labours are therefore familiar enough to me, and it were 
easier to fill many pages than one or two in recounting; 
them. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson was the son of a worthy sire whose 
name he bore, and who was treasurer of Hoxton College 
before him — the elder Thomas Wilson, who has now almost 
passed from memory, his very existence being forgotten ir 
the greater repute, and yet wider service, rendered by his 
son. I remember the late Mr. Joshua Wilson taking me to 
see his grandfather's tomb in Bunhill Fields, which bore an 
inscription that would have done for his son and successor 
in Christian service, and who, indeed, drew it up. It runs 

thus : 

In this Vault lie interred the remains of Mr. Thomas Wilson, late 
of Highbury Place . . . He excelled in true Friendship, Relative 
Affection, and Zeal in the service of Christ. 

Date of death, 1794 ; age 64. 
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Young Mr. Thomas Wilson took up the business of his 
fether as " silkman," to which he had been apprenticed ; but 
he did not long continue it Possessed at that time of but 
a moderate competence, he determined, when only thirt)'. 
four years of age, to retire, not to a life of ease and inaction, 
but that he might be free to devote himself wholly to Chris- 
tian work in connection with the Hoxton Academy, of which 
he had been already appointed treasurer in succession to his 
father. Henceforth he made the service of that institution, 
and other service which arose out of it, his " business." 
Some of our wealthy merchants and manufacturers may 
seem to be doing a great thing by giving their thousands to 
the work of Congregationalism ; but Thomas Wilson gave 
himself^ as well as gifts which few have equalled. He took 
a house in Artillery Place, Finsbury Square, the lower part 
of which he used as an office for the transaction of the con- 
cerns of the College, and here for some years were virtually 
the head-quarters of English Congregationalism. Here 
young candidates for the ministry were wont to consult him 
concerning their future life-service ; and here ministers from 
all paits resorted for practical advice and help in the means 
of carrying it out This was the origin of what afterwards, 
under Mr. Wilson and his son, developed into the Congre- 
gational Library with the various offices of Blomfield Street ; 
and which has yet further developed into the Memorial 
Hall, in which Mr. Wilson's nephew, Mr. John Remington 
Mills, took so large a part. The point at which Mr. Wilson 
started was the Academy. So impressed was he of the im- 
portance of raising up a goodly race of competent ministers 
that he resolved to live to promote it Naturally there arose 
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out of this the business of placing the young men in suit- 
able spheres of service, and Mr. Wilson became a sort of 
lay-bishop, coming between the churches and the students, 
and bringing about settlements. When afterwards these 
ministers desired a change, Mr. Wilson was their confidant, 
and by his means often their wishes were realised. It was 
a very useful but a very responsible position that he thus 
occupied, but it would seem that he exercised his "patron- 
age" with considerable judgment, and of course the final 
choice was always with the churches. The success of the 
ministry, as thus arranged, brought about, in many cases, 
the necessity for new or enlarged chapels, and it was to Mr. 
Wilson that the minister resorted for counsel and aid. The 
matter was gone carefully into by him, and often a visit was 
paid to the place concerned, and a Sabbath spent there. 
Then a conference with a few leading people of the particu- 
lar church was held, and Mr. Wilson would stimulate the 
new project by an offer of substantial help. By such means 
several hundreds of places of worship in different parts of 
the land were either planted or quickened into growth, while 
some that had been closed were reopened. There are but 
few of the Congregational chapels of England whose history 
during the first half of the century were not made by the 
stimulus, direct or indirect, of Mr. Thomas Wilson, as there 
were but few of their ministers whose settlement he did not 
bring about. It was he who sent Spencer to Liverpool, and, 
after the latter's untimely death, made Raffles his successor. 
Sibree went to Coventry, Durant to Poole, Cousins to Port- 
sea, Hordle to Harwich, Slight to Tunbridge Wells, Stenner to 
Dartmouth, Johnson to Farnham, Corbin to Derby, Prust to * 

ti — 1 
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Northampton, largely through the influence of Mr. Thomas 
Wilson ; and to these scores of names might be added 

The large and important congregations Mr. Wilson was 
the means of founding in the Metropolis must here be 
specially noticed. The beginning of the work was but 
small Towards the close of the last century some out- 
buildings in the College Grounds at Hoxton were fitted up 
for service, mainly for the sake of giving the students an 
opportunity for useful service in the locality. Th^ place 
soon became too strait, and Mr. Wilson moved in the erec- 
tion of a large chapel, which, with subsequent enlargements, 
was capable of accommodating some 1,500 people. Until 
recent years this congregation had no stated minister, the 
pulpit being supplied by ministers from different parts of the 
land, twelve in number, each coming up for his month every 
year. The plan was most successful. Opportunity was thus 
afforded for hearing ministers from the provinces, and great 
was the interest awakened by these annual visits. The 
regular congregation was large, and the church numbered 
some 700 members, but some of these preachers drew 
crowds to the spacious chapel, and scenes were witnessed 
there which can never be forgotten ; and all this the ripe 
fruits of Mr. Thomas Wilson*s first efforts in chapel- 
building in the metropolis. 

Tunbridge Chapel was the next to be taken up by Mr. 
Wilson, and then Paddington Chapel, followed by Clare- 
mont and Craven. Each of these places has its history, 
for the most part an honourable and useful one, several of 
them eminently so. Thus five of the largest of our metro- 
politan chapels sprang from the enterprise of Thomas 
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Wilson, and three of them were erected almost entirely at 
his own expense, within ten years, at a cost of more than 
;^2 5,000 ; a memorial of zeal and Christian devotion to 
which there can be found no parallel case. 

Besides these large London chapels Mr. Wilson was the 
founder of others in the suburbs, including Kentish Town, 
Holloway, Finchley, and the beautiful chapel at Richmond, 
of which I was for some years the minister, or rather of 
the one erected on the same plan, for the original was 
burned down. Towards the close of his life Mr. Wilson 
either projected or took an active part in promoting the 
erection of the chapels in York Road, Lambeth ; Camden 
Town (Mr. Harrison's) ; and Westminster (the scene of 
Mr. Martin's earlier ministry); and yet others. Before a 
Chapel Building Society was heard of, he did the work of 
such a society himself, and found the greater part of the 
funds. 

At the same time that these chapel-building projects 
were being wrought out, Mr. Wilson led the movement for 
the removal of the Academy from Hoxton to Highbury, 
where spacious college buildings were erected for its use. 
The house. No. 12, Highbury Place, which Mr. Wilson 
was at this time inhabiting, became the private business 
place of the institution, where many a young man, whose 
name has since become known in the Church, passed 
through the ordeal of examination by Mr. Wilson and the 
committee. The College is now merged in New College, 
and the house in Highbury Place is razed to its founda- 
tions, the site having been tunnelled under for a railway. 

Space will not admit of further record of the important 
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part Mr. Wilson played in the great Evangelistic movements 
of his time. He was one of the promoters of the Bible 
Society, the Religious Tract Society, to which he was the 
first contributor, and of the London Missionary Society, of 
which he was for many years treasurer. He was one of the 
founders of the Orphan Working School, and also of the 
Congregational School for the Education of the Sons of 
Ministers. The Associate Fund for the Relief of Poor 
Ministers was founded mainly by his efforts. Times have 
changed, and no man perhaps could now occupy the im- 
portant position which Mr. Thomas Wilson did in his 
denomination. 

The historical importance to Congregationalism which 
gathers around his name will be deemed a sufficient reason 
for this more lengthened notice of him than of some others 
who lie here. 

Mr. Wilson's interest in old Abney House and grounds 
has already been recorded in the course of our "Walks." 
About two years before he died, in company with his son 
and younger daughter, Mrs. John Addison Coombs, he 
took a special " walk " in Abney Park ; for in the course of 
it he told them that he had come to choose a piece ot 
ground which should be to him as "a possession of a 
burying-place." He then fixed upon the spot, which he 
shortly afterwards purchased, and gave directions for the 
construction of a large vault. While this was being pre- 
pared he paid another visit to the ground, accompanied by 
his wife, and descended into the nanow receptacle as if to 
take possession of it in his own living person. He became 
its first occupant in 1843. 
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But we have not yet done with this tomb. The^e sleeps 
with Thomas Wilson in the same vault — besides his beloved 
wife, his eldest daughter, and her devoted husband, James 
Stratten — Mr. Wilson's only son, 

Joshua Wilson, Esq. 

Never prominent in public life, as was his father, he 
inherited all the devotion and generosity of his more ener- 
getic sire. Having enjoyed a liberal education, he devoted 
himself largely to letters. He was a man of extensive 
reading, especially in Puritan theology and Nonconformist 
literature. His valuable library not only filled the shelves, 
but covered the floor, and scattered itself over the whole 
house. I felt it an honour to be able to mention a book of 
any worth he had not got ; and whenever this was done, the 
book was generally added at once to his collection. Mr. 
Joshua Wilson had a singularly gentle nature and amiable 
spirit, and was altogether a beautiful character. He was an 
ardent Nonconformist, a firm Congregationalist, and a 
staunch adherent of the old theology. Like his father, he 
believed that no man could do a greater thing for his gene- 
ration than to build a chapel where one was needed, and he 
devoted to this and other religious objects as large a pro- 
portion of his smaller income as his father did of his larger 
one. It is supposed that he gave away a full half of it 
Quiet and unostentatious in his habits, and also in the 
exercise of his liberality, he was hardly known by face to 
many of the leaders of his denomination ; but he was a 
lover of good men, and was never better pleased than when 
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entertaining ministers at his house, at Tunbridge Wells, 
where, indeed, some of them could always find a welcome. 
All who knew him in the inner circle of friendship loved him 
with a reverent affection. He was gathered to his fathers in 
1874, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

[Since these lines were written this tomb has opened once 
more, to receive the remains of Mrs. Joshua Wilson, widow 
of the above. She came of a much-respected Liverpool 
family, and her brother, Mr. Marshall Bulley, married the 
daughter of Dr. Raffles. Mrs. Wilson was a devoted 
Christian lady, greatly honoured and beloved. With her 
passes away the last of the elder generation of the Wilson 
family.] 

The other occupant of this tomb to be noted, and one 
whose life was a power among the Congregational pulpits of 
the metropolis during the first half of the present century, is 

The Rev. James Straiten. 

For* forty years Mr. Stratten was minister of Paddington 
Chapel, having gone there from Dublin two or three years 
after its erection, and here he exercised a ministry of sin- 
gular ability and power. He was, indeed, a "born" 
preacher, and he lived to preach. Not a great thinker, 
going down to the roots of things, he was more meditative 
than studious, and dealt more with forms of truth thap with 
its essences. But his mode of presentation had consider- 
able freshness and even originality, and his delivery 
possessed great charm. His striking presence and won- 
derful animation of manner, combined with deep solemnity, 
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added to his power as a preacher, and his fervent soul 
breathed devotion. No wonder that with the advantageous 
position Paddington Chapel afforded he gathered around 
him a large and influential congregation. Robert Browning 
and his wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, belonged to it, 
and others of name and influence. I have seen rows of 
carriages not only surrounding his chapel, but stretching 
down the adjacent street. There were many of all ranks to 
whom Mr. Stratten's ministry was an inspiration, and the 
Gospel as he preached it the life of their soul. The abiding 
influence of his ministry yet survives, though it is a quarter 
of a century ago since he ceased to exercise it. Few 
ministers ever won for themselves such attached and 
devoted friends and followers. The high strain at which his 
ministry was pitched no doubt wore out his nervous power, 
so that he was compelled to retire into privacy some years 
before he died. In a spirit of beautiful resignation, like Dr. 
Watts, he " waited God's leave to die." I remember his 
once quoting to me as his own sentiments the lines of 
Richard Baxter : — 

Lord, it belongs not to my care, 

Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 

And this Thy grace must give. 

If life be long I will be glad, 

That I may long obey ; 
If short — yet why should I be sad 

To soar to endless day? 

I have bent over his couch to catch his whispers when 
death seemed nigh, and then knelt by his side and tried to 
express his desires in words of prayer — yet he lived on. It 
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seemed mysterious that one whose work was done, and 
who was so ripe for glory, should have been kept so long 
waiting, but no doubt there were some finishing touches 
which the great Artist deemed necessary for the completion 
of the character, though we could not see where. 

At length the summons came (May 12, 1872), and he 
quietly passed away in the seventy-seventh year of his age 
This vault was opened to receive his remains, and they were 
placed beside those of his devoted wife, who had almost 
suddenly been stricken down by his side about two years 
before, leaving him to finish his pilgrimage alone. It fell to 
me to conduct the service at his funeral, which his family 
preferred should be strictly private. It was almost secretiy, 
therefore, that we bore him hither; but friends who had 
discovered the time and place of sepulture stood round the 
open vault, in drenching rain, to the number of about a 
hundred. And so " his body was buried in peace," and we 
bade " farewell " to dear Uncle Stratten. 

Closely gathering around this one honoured tomb are the 
sleeping-places of many well known in their day as ministers 
of the Church of Christ. Immediately opposite is that of 
good Clement Dukes, the devoted pastor. Just behind it 
is that of Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, one of Mr. Wilson's 
co-workers as theological tutor at Hoxton and Highbury 
Colleges, an erudite Hebraist, and withal a gentle soul of 
great simplicity of Christian character, whom I knew and 
revered in his later years as my neighbour, when he held a 
little pastorate at East Sheen. Near at hand is the tomb of 
Dr. Joseph Fletcher, once of Blackburn, where he was 
the head of what has since become the Lancashire Inde- 
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pendent College, but better known as the able minister of 
Stepney Meeting, in wliich Dr. Kennedy succeeded him. 
Close by appears the name of Dr. Fletcher's former pupil, 
the Rev. Dr. Stowell, for some years tutor of Rotherham, 
and afterwards, for a short time, of Cheshunt College ; a 
man of surprising intellectual vigour combined with strange 
infirmities of character, concerning both of which I might 
say much as one of his Cheshunt students. But he hardly 
came within the range of our metropolitan church life. 
Proceeding along by the yew-trees we meet with other well- 
known names to be noticed in our next "Walk." 




VIII. 

ROUND ABOUT THE CEDAR, 

Samuel Martin—John Reynolds— Samuel Bagster— Dr. Archer 
— Rev John Jefferson— Dr. Tidman— Dr. John Young— Dr. 
HoBY — Robert Ashton. 

Not far from the yew-trees, where we took our last "walk," 
there stands a goodly " cedar of Lebanon." Hoary with 
age, for it is said to be the growth of many centuries, it still 
flourishes in wonderful vigour and luxuriousness, sending 
forth its wide-spreading branches terrace-like one above 
another. A wonderful story is told of this tree, namely, 
that a mower^s scythe has, in the course of time, become 
embedded in its trunk up to the very hilt, which may still be 
discovered. It has probably been there for generations, 
some mower, on finishing his work beneath it, having stuck 
it in the trunk so deeply that to remove it would have been 
to endanger the tree. Perhaps Dr. Watts, if he returned to 
the spot, could tell us something about it As to the cedar 
itself, it is certainly the oldest inhabitant of the neighbour- 
hood, and it is interesting to think of the ages that have 
looked upon it, and the scenes upon which // has looked. 
Besides the Abneys and Dr. Watts, and long before their 
time, historical personages probably gazed upon its growing 
proportions. General Fleetwood, who, it is said, owned the 
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ground, and his wife, the daughter of Cromwell, would take 
some pride in it, and perchance the Protector himself looked 
upon it and moralised De Foe probably knew it, and other 
famous inhabitants of the little "town in the wood." And 
here it flourishes ages after they are gone. How much 
longer is the life of a tree than of a man, and especially the 
oak and the cedar! Strange is it that this tree should 
become a central object around which graves should gather. 
What a multitude has it seen lowered into the shades 
beneath ! what numbers sleep among its far-reaching roots ! 
what an amount of human " grass '* has the mower, " whose 
name is Death," cut down, as it were, within sight of this 
cedar, while // has buried the scythe in its side without 
being the worse for it, as though it would defy the great 
mower ! Yet how much better is a man than a tree — a 
loving, thinking, immortal man ! 

Around this venerable tree cluster many names of mark 
beyond those noticed in the Yew Tree Walk, which is 
within range of the cedar. Proceeding eastward along this 
walk for a few paces, on the left hand side there is one 
tomb, a monolith with metal tablets, which calls up many 
precious memories. It is that of 

• 

The Reverend Samuel Martin. 

Mr. Martinis ministry was one of unusual spiritual power. 
This arose largely from the character of the man, for never 
did a minister put A/wjtf^ more entirely into his work. It 
was said by some that it was impossible for any man to be 
half so good as Samuel Martin looked^ and truly he had a 
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face beautiful with the beauty of holiness ; and so far as the 
closest observer could see he was as good as he looked. 
Gentle in manner, calm in utterance, he was strong in prin- 
ciple, and, like his Master, he could be severe in his denun- 
ciation of wrong. 

He came from Cheltenham to be the first minister of the 
newly-erected Westminster Chapel. What a charm his 
ministry had for youth, and how he could enter into the 
inner life of tempted and troubled men, and what helpful 
words he could speak to all, soon became apparent 
Moreover, his power grew with his years. He himself 
passed through the discipline of bodily affliction, and it 
softened his very features and brought out a gracious expres- 
sion on his countenance, and so to look upon him was to be 
drawn to him and to love him. Never did an anxious 
suffering one find -a more sympathetic heart to which to tell 
its troubles, nor a more patient listener, nor a wiser 
counsellor. It was something to spend an hour shut up 
with Samuel Martin ; you came away a different creature. 
What soul there was in his smile ! There were times when 
they who looked upon him " saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel." 

Such a minister could not but gather people around him ; 
they came far and near, young men and maidens, old 
men and children. Nonconformist M.P.'s resorted to 
Westminster Chapel to find in the ministry of Mr. Martin 
that which soothed their perturbed minds and touched their 
hearts. All sorts and conditions of men went there, and 
it was wonderful to see the vast audience subdued to 
the most perfect silence and quickened to the most eager 
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attention beneath the spell of a singularly self-possessed 
presence, and of words that were quiet, but keen as the 
lightning-flash. The Lord had given unto him " the spirit 
of power and of love, and of a sound mind," and the 
wisdom and goodness, the strength and tenderness that 
were blended so remarkably in him, characterised his 
sermons, and also his prayers, for who can ever forget 
them? 

A larger Westminster Chapel ere long had to take the place 
of the first, and the church grew and multiplied. But the 
absorbing interest Mr. Martin took in his work wore out his 
life. For some years he could do but partial work ; then 
he called in the help of brethren, and with what satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness did he receive their help, so that it 
was blessed to give it Several times it was my privilege 
to share a service with him, in readiness to do it all if he 
should not prove equal to do his part ; and his kindly 
appreciation even of the reading of the hymns and notices 
surprised and touched one. How he loved to hear the 
Holy Scriptures read, especially distinctive chapters. 
"Read the third chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians," said 
he to me on one occasion ; "they are always suitable." 

By degrees Mr. Martin withdrew from his pastorate. 
Nearly the whole of the closing year of his life was spent in 
retirement. At length, fairly broken down, looking eighty 
when he was but sixty, on the 5th July, 1878, the beloved 
Samuel Martin passed away. In his decease there fled from 
earth one of the purest spirits that ever blessed it, and there 
closed a life singularly rich in service and in generous 
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influence for the good of all who came within his reach. 
Loved and honoured above most men, his memory is a 
fragrance that has not yet died away. 

They might have buried him in Westminster Abbey, 
for the honour was offered ; but his family and flock pre- 
ferred that his flesh should rest in the spot he himself 
had chosen, and where already some of his children had 
been laid in "the household grave of Samuel and Mary 
Martin.*' So, after a most touching service at West- 
minster Chapel, the coffin, covered with wreaths, was 
placed on an open bier and borne through the crowded 
streets of the Metropolis, followed by a line of carriages 
fully a mile in length, while busy men stopped to inquire 
concerning him who was being carried to his grave in such 
a fashion. Amidst assembled thousands Dean Stanley 
read the Burial Service over one whom he delighted 
to honour, and whom he had been wont to speak of 
humorously as his Nonconformist curate. 

Coming back towards the cedar, passing the resting-place 
of the Rev. Samuel Ransom, for many years classical and 
Hebrew tutor of Hackney College, and just before coming 
again upon Mr. Thomas Wilson's tomb, there is one bearing 
a name that must not die. It is that of 

The Reverend John Reynolds, 

formerly of Chester and Romsey, and afterwards of Hal- 
stead and Leeds, the honoured father of Dr. H. R. 
Reynolds, the dearly-loved President of Cheshunt College, 
and till lately the able editor of the Evangelical Magazine, 
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It will be of interest to note that Mr. Reynolds was born 
exactly a hundred years ago — June 18, 1782. His father 
was physician in the Court of George III., and for many 
years physician-in-ordinary to his Majesty. Young John 
Reynolds became a scholar of Westminster School, where 
among his schoolfellows were found the future Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Earl Russell, and others of famous name. 
Here he distinguished himself in classical studies, and his 
name may still be seen in gold letters, in the dormitory of 
Westminster School, as the head King's Scholar of his year. 
It is said that these classical achievements never forsook 
him ; and in his latest years, when his faculties had become 
clouded, and his intellectual life seemed almost hidden, he 
would still quote long passages from Juvenal and Demos- 
thenes with apparent relish. 

From Westminster he went to Oxford, where he entered 
at Oriel College. At the close of his University career, he 
went into the Government service, first to the Home Office, 
and then to the American. It was when in America that 
God met him. It came in this wise : he went to hear Dr. 
Mason of New York, who preached the Gospel as he had 
never before heard it The lady who was then his wife went 
to hear the same divine, though unknown to her husband, 
and they were both brought into the fellowship of Christ's 
love by the same means, and then the blessed secret was 
broken between them. Mr. Reynolds had been brought up 
in the Establishment, and had been confirmed by Bishop 
Horsley. But on his returning to England, he was 
brought into relations with Nonconformity, chiefly by the 
influence of Dr. Pye-Smith, and ere long he became the 
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minister of Leaf Square Church, Chester. His brothers, 
under Court favour, attained high positions, one as Chief 
Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors' Court, and another 
in the army, distinguishing himself highly in the Indian 
wars. As a clergyman, Mr. Re)molds might doubtless have 
obtained high preferment, and probably would have been 
raised to the Bench had he chosen to conform to the 
Church of England. But he became a Nonconformist on 
principle, and was content to share the lot of a Dissenting 
minister. As a man of culture and attainments he was 
always held in high esteem among the Congregationalists, 
and was one of the earliest of the chairmen of the Union. 
Mr. Reynolds' social position brought him into contact with 
almost all the most remarkable men of his long day, many 
of whom knew and loved him. So strangely varied was the 
life of this remarkable man and worthy servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It was when ministering at Chester that he married as his 
second wife, while yet in early life, the sister of Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher. This estimable and beloved lady was the mother 
of all his children, including his sons, Dr. Henry Reynolds 
of Cheshunt, and Dr. J. Russell Reynolds, the eminent 
physician. 

In later life he occupied the singular position of co-pastor 
with his son at Halstead, ultimately succeeding to the sole 
pastorate on his son's leaving Halstead for Leeds. He 
lived some years after his workmg power had left him ; and 
it is pleasant to me to remember that my ministry in the 
Richmond days was the last he attended. His courtly pre- 
sence was an ornament to the congregation, and we felt 
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honoured in having him in it. Feeble and broken as he 
was, he looked beautiful, and strangers took him for some 
nobleman. He passed away in 1862. 

Near the end of Yew-Tree Walk, and in the road leading 
towards the chapel, a massive slab of polished red granite 
attracts every eye. It marks the family resting-place of 

Samuel Bagster, 

of world- wide fame as publisher of the Polyglot versions of 
the Holy Scriptures. For more than thirty years he has 
rested here ; but only a few years ago his widow, who lived 
to be nearly a hundred years old, joined him in death. She 
resided near Windsor, and the Queen, hearing of her, and 
honouring both her name and age, expressed a wish to see 
her. I rather think the aged lady had herself desired the 
honour of an interview with Her Majesty. So the Queen, 
with the womanly heart that has a fine instinct for all 
human interests, drove to Mrs. Bagster's cottage, and called 
upon her. I remember hearing a letter from her daughter 
written to a mutual friend, who described the visit. Her 
Majesty ascended to the chamber of the bed-ridden lady, 
and sat down by the bedside, and talked kindly and sym- 
pathetically with her ; and ere she departed Her Majesty 
graciously condescended to allow her aged subject to hold 
her hand, and pour blessings upon her. The exceeding 
interest of this circumstance will be deemed a sufficient 
reason for my diverging from the lines on which I go in 
these sketches. 

Facing round from this point, a lofty granite obelisk, of 
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splendid form and proportions, rises on the view. It was 
erected by his congregation to the loving memory of 

The Rev. Dr. Archer. 

For thirty-three years Dr. Archer was pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Oxendon Street, Hajnnarket ; but his voice 
was heard on occasion in various parts of the metropolis, 
and indeed throughout the land. He was a Scotchman of 
great force of thought, with a far-seeing mental eye, and an 
eloquent orator, of a somewhat perfervid order. He was at 
home alike in the pulpit and on the platform, where he was 
often found advocating the claims of philanthropy and 
religion. It was he, as has been already noted, who 
delivered the oration on the opening of Abney Park as a 
cemetery. I made Dr. Archer's acquaintance, or rather he 
was graciously pleased to make mine, when I was a student, 
at one of the Cheshunt College anniversaries, when he, 
with his ardent and devoted wife, who almost worshipped 
him, generally attended. He loved young men and young 
ministers, and he was a man to draw your heart towards 
himself at once, and he never forgot you afterwards. Often 
have I listened to his fervid utterances with admiration 
and wonder, and as often enjoyed his pleasant, hearty 
intercourse. He finished his almost meteor like career 
in 1864. 

Speaking of the opening ceremony of Abney Park Ceme- 
tery, I am reminded that he who offered the dedication 
prayer on the occasion has just been received into these 
shades at a very advanced age — the Rev. John Jefferson. 
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He was for many years the esteemed minister of Abney 
Chapel, which stands opposite the Abney House gates, and 
overlooks these grounds. Through age and infirmity he 
has been out of the public eye for years, and some would 
be made aware of his extended life only by the announce- 
ment of his death. Had the time of his interment been 
made public many ministers who remembered him, and had 
often seen him in Abney Chapel when its use was granted 
for large funerals, would have gathered to his burial in 
respect for a worthy life. Let us place an immortelle on his 
newly-made grave, with the inscription, ** A faithful minister 
of Christ" Close to Dr. Archer's monument is a modest 
tomb, bearing the name of 

The Rev. Arthur Tidman, D.D. 

So changed is the aspect of the City of London that many 
may have no knowledge of the chapel in Barbican where 
Dr. Tidman ministered for many years. It is now " im- 
proved off" the very place where it stood. Nevertheless, 
some half-century ago, and afterwards, there was an 
influential congregation of the Old Protestant Dissenters 
meeting there. There was what some have called the 
Barbican " set," including the Mullenses, the Peacheys, the 
Gills, the Frenches, the Freemans, the Wallers, the Beau- 
monts, and others, most of whom I have known more or 
less in private life. Dr. Tidman's ministry was highly 
intelligent, and powerfully influenced the lives of his people. 
In missions he was an enthusiast, and he infused his own 
spirit into his church, so that from it there went forth a 
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mighty missionary power to bless the heathen world 
Among others, the brothers Gill went to the South Seas; 
Joseph Mullens to India, and his sister, as wife of the Rev. 
George Wilkinson, to Jamaica ; while Dr. Tidman himself, 
and ultimately his young friend Mullens, rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the Foreign Secretariat of the London 
Missionary Society. It was in this capacity that Dr. Tidman 
became most widely known and respected. He possessed 
mar\-ellous administrative ability, and this he brought to 
bear on the world-wide operations of the Society. For 
some twelve years he combined the work of the Mission 
House with that of the pastorate, as he had before combined 
the secretaryship of the Irish Evangelical Society. But the 
important, critical, and ever-widening work of the London 
Missionary Society required all his attention, and ere long 
he gave himself wholly to it. He managed the affairs of 
the Society with surpassing judgment He was undoubtedly 
a great diplomatist. **I doubt," said his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Vaughan, ** if even Downing Street itself had a man 
who could draw up a State paper with more diplomatic 
propriety and skill." Had he devoted himself to the bar or 
to politics as a profession, he would no doubt have risen to 
the highest post Courteous, thoughtful, dignified, it has 
been well said that his bearing recalled the wOrds, " He shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." 
When called, as he sometimes was, to have audience with 
Ministers of State, or to associate with Church dignitaries 
at Lambeth Palace and elsewhere, or to confer in united 
missionary councils, no courtier could have deported himself 
with greater grace. 
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In 1855, Dr. Tidman received from the hands of the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the then President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the gold medal which had been awarded to Dr. 
Livingstone in honour of his great geographical feat, which 
Livingstone himself declared to have for its "end" the 
" beginning " of the missionary enterprise. True to himself 
and to his missionary position, no less than to Livingstone, 
Dr. Tidman said in his reply : " I need not inform your 
lordship and this meeting that how anxious so-ever our 
missionary traveller may be to ascertain the geographical 
facts and physiological features of the country, his first and 
ultimate object is with the people^ by introducing them to 
a knowledge of that inspired volume which is the true 
source of civilisation and happiness in the present life, no 
less than of immortal hope beyond it." The great mis- 
sionary pioneer and his friend are both now exploring the 
wide-spread regions of another and a better world. 

Passing round the cedar, on the side next the wall, we 
come upon the name of 

Dr. John Young, 

who will be remembered as minister for some years of 
Albion Chapel, formerly standing at the corner of London 
Wall and Moorgate. His thoughtful discourses drew many 
of the students of the theological colleges, and other 
studious young men, around his pulpit Changes in his 
theological views led to his retirement from the Presby- 
terian body, at least as a minister, and indeed from th« 
stated ministry altogether. But his studies in " The Christ 
of History," and on the abstruse subject of "God and 
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Evil," have made for him an honoured name in the uni' 
versal Church. The former of these, when it appeared, 
placed the Christ before the minds of thoughtful men in 
new and surprising lights. Dr. Young's somewhat troubled 
life, arising out of his changed theological position, passed 
into a calm and genial old age. He passed away in 1881. 

Still under the shadow of the cedar is another stone, 
bearing the name of 

Dr. James Hoby, 

well known in his day as a worthy minister, though not a 
popular preacher, in the Baptist denomination, to which 
he rendered high service. In company with Dr. Cox, he 
visited the Baptist churches of America, and sought to 
stir up within them the missionary spirit. He laboured at 
Birmingham, and afterwards in the metropolis, and subse- 
quently became my neighbour at Twickenham. In the 
closing years of his life he worshipped in the church of 
which I was then minister, and which he had helped to 
originate, sharing its ministrations before a pastor was 
appointed The ardour of his missionary zeal never 
diminished, and being possessed of ample means, he would 
set out on a tour in Italy and in other countries to dis- 
tribute the Holy Scriptures and religious tracts. He had 
planned another such itinerancy when his last illness 
came on. I was with him almost in death. Entering his 
chamber, I found him in the deep, heavy breathing of 
unconsciousness ; taking one of his hands in mine, if per- 
chance I might arouse him, I repeated with emphatic 
utterance the passage, "I know whom I have believed, and 
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am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed to Him against that day;" and as I repeated it, 
he raised the other hand and waved it in joyful acknowledg- 
ment that it was even so. Soon afterwards he passed away. 
I am reminded of the incident in reading the above passage 
on his tomb. 

On the other side of the path, close to the wall, rest the 

remains of the 

Rev. Robert Ashton, 

known for many years as one of the secretaries of the 
Congregational Union, the Surrey Mission, and of several 
other societies. He had been pastor successively of the 
churches at Warminster and Putney, but was yet better 
known as a frequent visitor among the churches. He had 
a friendly and affectionate nature, and his memory will 
live long in many hearts. Mr. Ashton rendered valuable 
service to his denomination, and deserved well at its hands. 
His facility in marshalling facts made him the able editor 
for many years of the "Congregational Year-Book." His 
position gave him an extensive acquaintance with ministers, 
and by them he was universally trusted and loved With 
him there was no assumption of authority, or cavalier treat- 
ment of his brethren. He was singularly modest in deport- 
ment, the result of great humility of spirit. This was 
apparent by the discovery after his decease that he had 
left ready the obituary notice of himself for the " Year- 
Book," in half a dozen lines, consisting simply of names and 
dates, with the request that nothing more should be said of 
him — a request that restrains us /rom adding more here. 
" Forgive, blest shade," that we have said even so much. 



IX. 

NEAR THE ELM A VENUE, 

Dr. Bennett— James Mather— John Adey — Alex. Stewart — Dr. 
Leifchild— Dr. Matheson, etc. — The Aged and the Young 
— The Teacher's Memorial — The Grave of the Young 
Stranger — The Congregation of the Dead. 

THAT part of the ground over which we are now to 
range is situated at the rear of the chapel, and is indi- 
cated by two avenues of elms — one small and now somewhat 
poor, the other large and imposing. It constitutes a con- 
siderable part of the cemetery, and is thickly studded over 
with tombs, for the most part those of private persons, though 
some eminent names are found here and there among them. 
For instance, passing from the back of the chapel towards 
the larger avenue, just at an angle formed by a cross path, 
we come upon the monument to the memory of 

Dr. James Benneit. 

This stone records the places where he^ served, including 
Romsey, Rotherham, and London. At Rotherham he was 
Theological Tutor of the Independent College, and pastor 
of Masboro' Chapel, the two offices being held conjointly, 
as the manner then was. * We have to do with his life 
and work in the metropolis. Here he did high service in 
his day, challenging to public battle, and then silencing, 
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infidel leaders; fighting in the foremost rank of the 
defenders of religious liberty; and exercising a ministry 
which was full of instruction, faithful in spirit, and forcible 
in delivery, and which was honoured as the means of 
bringing many souls into the kingdom of Christ. Dr. 
Bennett could hardly be called one of the great preachers 
of the age, nor was he an original thinker; but he made 
available for the service of his Master scholarship etiualled 
by few of his fellows, and surpassed by still fewer. He was 
a man of deep theological reading, and "learned in the 
Scriptures." His " Lectures on the Life of Christ," and 
on " The Acts of the Apostles," and his work on " Justifi- 
cation," not to mention others, were productions of some 
importance for their time, though the lights which extended 
travel and higher criticism have cast on the life of Christ, 
and on the missionary journeyings of the apostles, have 
rendered the former of these to some extent obsolete. 
Bennett's " History of Dissenters " is perhaps the best 
known, and now the most useful of his works. 

As I remember him, Dr. Bennett was an elderly man, of 
spare figure, of almost eagle-like features, stone deaf, and 
apt to speak at a high pitch of voice, as though to make 
himself hear. He was pastor of the church in Falcon 
Square, which place had been erected for him in lieu of the 
old chapel in Silver Street, hard by, which came to be used 
as a warehouse. He had a congregation of considerable 
size and importance, with a Sunday School of note and 
interest attached to it, known as "The Silver Street 
Sunday School Society," and whence not a few who had 
been scholars and teachers went forth to render good 
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service in various spheres at home and abroad. The 
Falcon Square congregation only decreased when citizens 
ceased to live in the city, and took up their abode in the 
suburbs. As years multiplied upon him, Dr. Bennett retired 
from the pastorate. He lived to a good old age, having 
run a course of service which extended to sixty-five years. 
Born in 1774, he passed away early in 1862. His son John, 
the solicitor, of Serjeants' Inn, who lived to be grey-headed, 
rests with him in the same tomb. His name is perpetuated 
with honour in that of his surviving son. Sir James Risdon 
Bennett, the eminent physician. 

Worthy Workers of Lesser Name. 

In the path to the left is the tomb of the Rev. James 
Mather (once pastor of the church at Upper Clapton), 
which was the first opened in this cemetery, and around 
which has gathered such a forest of memorial stones. 
Proceeding along the great Elm Walk there are but few 
names which arrest attention, though in the paths which 
abut on it there are many. Turning to the left, at the 
beginning of one of them is the name of the Rev. Evan 
Davies, my predecessor in the pastorate at Richmond ; as 
thoroughly Welsh as his name, of studious habit and retiring 
disposition, and though not without some amount of Welsh 
" fire," decidedly lacking in the graces of pulpit oratory. 
Not far away is that of the Rev. John Adey, once at 
Horselydown, whose burly form and evangelical fervour will 
be recalled to mind by those who knew him ; and close at 
hand is that of the Rev. Alex. Stewart, whose remark 
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able career, from sailor-boy to minister, and ultimately 
schoolmaster at Barnet and at the well-known Palmer House 
School, will be remembered by many. At the end of this 
path is a monument to the memory of Mr. J. H. Cross, 
whose lengthened service in connection with the Religious 
Tract Society is known to some, and whose devotion to the 
young in Sunday Schools, and facility in dealing with them, 
will be gratefully remembered by yet more, as well as his 
service to the Church of Christ as an active deacon, first at 
Hoxton Academy Chapel, and afterwards at Upper Clapton. 
Round the corner, northwards, we come upon the historical 
name of De Foe, which appears on the tomb of a great-grand- 
son of the famous author of " Robinson Crusoe," and which 
is the more remarkable from the fact of his great ancestor 
having resided for a time in Stoke Newington, where a road 
close at hand bears his name. Of this descendant's life 
nothing is recorded. Pursuing our way northwards, at a 
little distance, on the left hand side of the road, we come 
upon the name of the 

Rev. Dr. Leifchild. 

The prominent position occupied by Dr. Leifchild a^s 
minister of Craven Chapel will be remembered by many. 
His entrance into the Congregational ministry had been 
remarkable. When a young business man, living in the 
town of St. Albans (I was taken lately, by one of the oldest 
members of the Congregational Church there, to see the 
shop in which young Leifchild worked as a cooper), he had 
been drawn in among the Wesleyans by one of the short 
and sharp methods peculiar to that people. He went to a 
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prayer-meeting, and was unexpectedly called upon to take 
part, the hymn-book being thrust into his hands. He was 
affected to tears, but proceeded to offer an earnest and 
pathetic prayer. From that day his life-course was fixed. 
He gave himself to the Lord by a full consecration. 
Joining the Methodists, he was sent out to preach; but 
not satisfied with the doctrinal views of that body of 
Christians, he withdrew from them. Some little time 
after he received a note from Mr. Thos. Wilson, the trea- 
surer of Hoxton Academy, inviting him to meet him at his 
house in Artillery Place. "I hear," said Mr. Wilson, **that 
you object to become a Wesleyan minister on account of 
a change in your sentiments ; permit me to offer you a 
place in Hoxton Academy.^' He replied that he was 
hardly a Calvinist, havmg a strong objection to the doc- 
trine of reprobation. '* Well," said the treasurer, " can you 
conscientiously subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England ? " "I think I can, in general terms," 
was Mr. Leifchild's reply. " Then go," said Mr. Wilson ; 
"dispose of your business at once, and prepare to enter 
Hoxton Academy." Accordingly, Mr. Leifchild relin- 
quished his trade, and became a theological student, and 
ultimately a powerful preacher. 

One who knew him in the prime of his life speaks of him 
as belonging to nature's nobility, towering in stature, broad 
in chest, stalwart in limb, massive in head, open in coun- 
tenance, sunny in look, and proportionate in all — his mere 
presence a power. I knew him only in later life, when he 
presented a fine bearing, and had almost a leonine coun- 
tenance. He wore the conventional black silks and small 
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clothes, and might have been taken for a bishop. His 
manner in the pulpit was commanding, but his discourses, 
as I heard them, were not so striking as to account for his 
great popularity as a preacher in earlier days, when some 
2,000 people gathered around his pulpit. For the first half- 
hour of his discourse he seemed remarkably deliberate, 
expounding his theme in terse, clear, consecutive sentences. 
But then came the fire, and in the last ten minutes of the 
sermon it burned — blazed ! His rules in rhyme used to be 
quoted in college : — " Begin low, proceed slow ; rise higher, 
take fire ; when most impressed be most possessed." His 
method of pulpit preparation was most laborious. His son 
tells, with some humour, of his father^s Saturday exercises — 
of the footstep on the study floor, and of the low declama- 
tion no study door could stifle, as the doctor " mandated " 
his discourses for the Sunday, in readiness for extempore 
delivery to congregations which, in those days, would brook 
no " paper " in the pulpit Dr. Leifchild was a fine, genial 
old man, and an ardent stickler for Evangelical truth. He 
was never a critical theologian, but few great preachers are 
(every man in his own order) They have to deal rather 
with broad lines of truths, and to paint in " loud " colours, 
the end being to produce effects, first on the ear, and then, 
it may be hoped, on the hearts of the people who crowd 
around them. Dr. Leifchild certainly aimed to be effective 
in both respects, and, unlike some preachers who, as Arch- 
bishop Whately used to say, " Aim at nothing, and hit it ;" 
he took aim, and generally "hit it." It was calculated 
that during his twenty-four years* ministry in Craven Chapel 
not less than 2,000 persons became members of the Church, 
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more than 1,500 of whom ascribed their conversion to his 
ministry. He retired from the pastorate at Craven to do 
good service in the establishment of a new church at 
Brighton, and for the last few years of his life he 
"itinerated" among the churches. He passed away on a 
Sabbath (May 30, 1862), in his eighty-third year. The 
ruling passion was strong in death, and Dr. Leifchild almost 
died preaching, for the friends who gathered round him 
heard him giving out his text, and announcing the "heads" 
of his discourse. " God is love : dwell in love," were almost 
his parting words. 

Pursuing our way northwards, and still keeping in the 
road that bears round by the cemetery wall, we come upon 
the name of Dr. Matheson, who, after labouring in the pro- 
vinces, became Secretary of the Home Missionary Society, 
and served the churches of his order with great ability and 
zeal. Near to this monument is a stone to the memory of 
Dr. a. C. Simpson, whose modesty, which led him to 
serve only in the smaller churches of his denomination, and 
which kept him comparatively unknown, was equalled by 
his erudite attainments, and by the lofty ideal he had 
formed of the Christian ministry. Nearly opposite appears 
a monument to the Rev. William Lockwood Thornton, 
M.A., a Wesleyan minister of singular wisdom and erudition, 
standing high in his denomination, who died in the year of 
his presidency in the Conference, and whom I remember as 
a man of remarkable gentlemanly bearing and scholarly 
mien. Near this spot will also be found such well-known 
names among Congregationalists as Gallaway, Kennedy, 
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and Mummery, covering graves in which slumber beloved 
members of their families respectively. 

The Aged and the Young. 

The contrasts as to the term of life of some who sleep 
here are in some instances very striking. Just at the 
bottom of the larger Elm Avenue there is a remarkable 
illustration of this, and we diverge for a moment from 
our well-defined limit in these sketches to notice it. 

In the road skirting the grounds, and near the end of 
the avenue, there is the tomb of Miss Mary Hillum, of 
Church Street, Stoke Newington, who died in the 105 th 
year of her age. " She died in the same house in which 
she was born, scarcely ever slept out of the house the 
whole of her life, never travelled either by omnibus or 
railway, and was never more than fifteen miles from home. 
She was in early life brought to the Lord, and was a con- 
sistent, sympathetic, and generous Christian. To the close 
of her life she possessed her faculties, and loved to talk 
about Jesus, her Saviour and her friend." 

In contrast with this, just at the end of the avenue, is a 
grave richly adorned with flowers, and having under a glass 
shade a memorial card : " In loving remembrance of Dear 
Florence, who died Dec. 5, 1881, aged 3 years and 3 
months " — one of Christ's " little ones," one of the " lilies " 
which He " gathered " early. I am told she went into the 
arms of Jesus singing — 

Will you meet me at the fountain, 
Now I've reached the glory-land ? 

Here, on a snowy morning, the little "pet" was carried 
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while a group of singers standing by sang her favourite hymn. 
So, ho doubt, might many a sweet story be told of the 
graves of the little ones, and some sweeter suggestions as to 
their present life. 

" Here lieth Gentle Harry " is the inscription on one 
monument, and on another in the little Elm Avenue, at an 
angle of the path, beneath the figure of a giri, is the brief 
record, "Gone home before. — Katey." Just beneath it 
has since been inscribed the one word " Alfred,'' with 
date of departure. And there are many more, precious to 
the parent's heart 

** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child. 

** They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by My care ; 
And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 
*Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

Immediately behind the chapel is a lofty monument to 
the beloved memory of another Thomas Wilson, son of a 
worthy deacon of the church at Hoxton, already referred to 
in these pages. The stone was erected by his former 
pupils, and marks their sense of indebtedness to their 
teacher and friend. He was Head-Master of the South- 
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gate Road Middle-Class School, which was, indeed, of his 
own creation. Honour to the memory of a life-long friend ! 

Dr. Watts' Mound. 

Over in the corner, northwards, is the celebrated mound 
which, as a granite slab records, was " a favourite retirement 
of Isaac Watts, D.D." In his day it overlooked a wide 
expanse of country. One may fancy him here reperusing 
his hymns, or wedding them to music to see how they would 
"go." The fine horse-chestnut tree which overshadows the 
spot, tradition says, was planted by the Doctor himself It 
is " walled around," and, if tradition is yet further to be 
believed, it is certainly " made peculiar ground," for it is 
said that beneath this mound the remains of Cromwell 
are buried ; that is, all save the head of the Protector, which, 
if the story told a few years since with some authority is to 
be credited, was buried in concealment in Red Lion Square, 
a sort of gardener's hut afterwards marking the place of 
burial. However, the question is more curious than im- 
portant ; but little of these much-talked-of " remains," head 
or trunk, remains now. So do " great men die," and mingle 
with "common dust" 

Leaving the mound in the path to the left, and on the left 
side, occurs the name of the Rev. William Grigsby, who, 
though third " successor of George Whitfield," as minister 
of the Tabernacle, assumed nothing on that account, but 
was content to do a humbler work than his predecessors 
when things had changed, managing, however, to rear a new 
Tabernacle when the old one passed away. Honour to the 
memory of a worthy man and laborious worker ! 

8—2 
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The Grave of the Young Stranger. 

Advancing along the lesser Elm Avenue, and looking to 
the right, we come upon a head-stone bearing an inscription 
to the memory of 

THOMAS CANRY CAULKER, 

A Native of Western Africa, 

Son of 

Canrah Bah Caulker, 

King of Bompey. 

This lad was sent by his father to England for Christian 
education, and committed to the care of friends in the 
Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion. He resided with the 
Rev. J. K. Foster, a former president of Cheshunt College, 
who with his excellent wife were as parents to him, and to 
them he became warmly attached. I well remember the 
youth, who was brought to the college on special occasions. 
He was amiable and intelligent for his years, and the hope 
of his father was that he would return to his country to be 
chief of his tribe, and that he would introduce European 
customs among the people, and promote the worship of the 
living and true God But these hopes were cut off. He 
was of delicate constitution, and suffered from weakness of 
the eyes, which increased almost to blindness. He was sent 
to the school for the blind for several years. But his general 
health failed, and he died at Canonbury, 1859, in the 
thirteenth year of his age. " Looking unto Jesus ! " 

The tomb of the Rev. J. K. Foster, above named, will 
be found at the corner near Mr. Binney's. 
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The Congregation of the Dead. 

Ranging over this portion of Abney Park, we are in " the 
congregation of the dead," rather than among the Church's 
leaders. Many among the multitude "sat at their feet," 
and were of worthy name in their respective localities and 
churches. Once a year, on the festival of All Souls, the 
populace of the French capital go and visit the graves of 
their friends, and the tombs of public men, in the P^re-la- 
Chaise, carrying with them fresh wreaths to lay on the 
memorial-stones, as a mark of reverent regard It is touching 
to see, in Abney Park, on almost any day in spring and 
summer-time, the widow and orphan, the bereaved mother 
or father, or the young child with solemn countenance, 
carrying flowers, and planting them on the graves of their 
loved ones. Sometimes you come upon a solitary mourner, 
sitting weeping on the grave which seems to hold not only a 
dead body, but a living heart Then, save foT the sacred 
silence which the presence of grief dictates, you would fain 
go up to the weeping one, and whisper what again the lately 
departed Longfellow has taught us to say ; — 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours ; 
Amid these earthly damps 
» What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven*s distant lamps. 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 



X. 

SOME SCATTERED MONUMENTS, 

Dr. Halley— Dr. George Smith— Dr. Spence — Charles Gilbert 
—Thomas James— Dr. Hoppus — E. A. Dunn— A. Hampson— 
W. S. Palmer— Dr. Brock— T. E. Thoresby-A Meditation 

NOT AMONG THE TOMBS. 

We have visited the principal parts of Abney Park, the 
spots where the names of the good and great are found in 
cluster. But here and there over the whole of the ground 
are to be found names as rich in suggestion as any of those 
that have spoken to us. We propose to visit some of these 
now, confining ourselves for the present to those associated 
with Metropolitan Church life. In the road to the left 
going from Abney Park corner, at a little distance from it, 
will be found a monument to the memory of the 

Rev. Dr. Halley. 

Though Dr. Halley was never a London pastor, he exer- 
cised a considerable influence among the metropolitan 
churches of his " faith and order," especially in his later 
life. He may be said to have been a Londoner by birth 
and breeding, yet he had Scotch blood in him, and his 
character was of the stuff of which the Covenanters were 
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made. He was a Dissenter of the olden type, and his 
brisk, not to say brusque manner, was pecuHarly his own. 
It was curious to see him come bustling into a crowded 
meeting, when some important question touching some 
great principle which seemed to him to be at stake was 
under discussion; making his way to the platform with 
short, quick step, he would pour out a flood of vigorous 
utterances, fervid even to passion. It was grand ! It was 
as though some fine old Puritan had suddenly appeared on 
the scene, only that the old Puritan had been there so often 
before. At Manchester, where his principal ministry was 
exercised, he found ample opportunity for platform speech, 
for those were the days of the Corn Law agitation, the 
Factory Education Bill, the Maynooth Grant, and other 
burning questions. There were then two Congregational 
ministers in Manchester who were almost the heroes of the 
day, as champions of the cause of liberty. These were Dr. 
Vaughan and Dr. Halley. When they were to be on the 
platform it made an "occasion." They were by no means 
alike in style or even in sentiment on all points. Dr. 
Vaughan's eloquence was more stately and measured, dis- 
playing a noble self-possession. He made you think of him 
as of an old Roman orator bringing his power to bear on 
present-day themes. Dr. Halley had extraordinary power 
of debate, and marvellous skill in putting an argument into 
position and then setting it on fire with a flash of humour. 
His ministry in Manchester was a great power, especially at 
its earlier period. In the pulpit he displayed, if not always, 
yet on occasion, the same burning fervour as on the plat- 
form. It was difficult to realise the story that used to be 
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soon forgotten.*' Standing by this tomb the naive remark 
is recalled to mind. Time was, and that not long 
ago, when George Smith of Poplar was a name that 
stood out before the Churches, and when he, as Secretary 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
was ever before his brethren. Now it is a name seldom 
mentioned in public assemblies, and seldom thought of by 
the world in which he moved. Yet he served his genera- 
tion well, and was an able leader among his brethren. The 
power given by name and office, however, tends to make 
some natures overbearing ; and, if the truth must be told, 
George Smith, although most sincere and honourable, was 
not always the most amiable of men to deal with, and it is 
men who have the warmest place in the hearts of their 
brethren who are remembered most and longest In so 
saying, it is not to be inferred that there was no inner circle 
of friendship by which Dr. George Smith was honoured and 
beloved. I have met him in this circle, where he proved 
himself to be the most genial and companionable of men, 
full of humour and joviality. It was necessary to see this, 
the inner side of his nature, in order to understand fully 
Dr. Smith. 

He rose from the ranks, having begun life as a Home 
missionary, first in Bristol, and then in Liverpool His un- 
doubted popular talent attracted notice, and Dr. Raffles 
directed his mind into lines of thought which tended 
to prepare him for ministerial service, making up, to some 
extent, for the lack of collegiate training. He became 
minister at Plymouth, and after some years of service he 
removed to London. Henceforth he took a foremost place 
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in his denomination. Trinity Chapel, Poplar, which had 
been erected by the munificence of Mr. George Green, the 
eminent shipbuilder of Blackwall, was offered him by that 
gentleman, and here he drew a large and increasing con- 
gregation, and gathered a church of some five hundred 
members. Here he continued to minister till his death, 
a period of twenty-eight years. His undoubted popular 
talent and eloquent tongue caused him to be sought for 
special occasions, and I have heard him say that he had 
preached in every town in England of any size, and at the 
opening of more than two hundred new chapels. Perhaps 
he was more brilliant on the platform than in the pulpit, 
where he gained many a ringing cheer. As Secretary of the 
Union he was remarkable, not so much for his organising 
ability as for his tact in formulating the public business of 
the Assembly. Though not a scholar, he was a diligent 
student of subjects to which he had the keys. He had 
some gift for language, and wrote a small work on its 
origin, and certainly he well understood the use of his 
mother tongue. In the ordinary run of his ministry at 
Poplar his discourses were admirable, and delivered with 
amazing effect in a crowded congregation. He was a 
faithful pastor to a devoted people, and an able minister of 
Christ to the world around. Great was the honour shown 
him at his burial, when business was suspended, the tho- 
roughfares thronged, the windows blinded, and flags raised 
half-mast high on the public buildings. Ministers and 
laymen of all denominations followed him hither to his last 
resting-place. The amount of active service he rendered for 
the public good well entitled him to this honour. 
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cherished names would be found. In Dr. Watts* Walk we 
should find that of the 

Rev. Charles Gilbert. 

Mr. Gilbert was a man of sterling character and of 
devout soul, to whom chapel-building was an enthusiasm, 
and who rendered great service in the promotion of that 
object in the metropolis. The first of these chapels was that 
in which he ministered for some years at Barnsbury, which 
was erected by a party who had seceded with him from 
Islington Chapel, of which he had been minister. After 
this he laboured earnestly in promoting the establishment of 
congregations at Hornsey, Catford Bridge, and other places. 
But it was as secretary of the London Chapel Building 
Society that he carried out his ideas of church extension. 
At this he laboured more or less till the last 

Not very far from the tomb of Samuel Martin is that of 
his early friend and pastor, the 

Rev. Thomas James. 

He was sometimes called facetiously " James the Less,** in 
allusion to his "bigger brother," the Rev. John Angell 
James, but he himsejf did a good day's work, and a long one, 
in the service of the Churches, and of several religious 
societies of which he was secretary. Mr. James began his 
ministerial life - as pastor of the old chapel in Grub Street, 
now called Milton .Street, Cripplegate. Of his ministry 
there I used to hear, long after it was over, from an uncle of 
mine, who was a deacon of his church. Thence he went to 
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Woolwich, where his chief ministry was exercised. It was 
here that the lad Samuel Martin came under his influence, 
his mother being a member of Mr. Jameses church. Of his 
having brought out Samuel Martin he was always justly proud, 
and Mr. Martin always held his old friend and patron in 
filial esteem. Mr. James took naturally to the business of 
the various religious societies, and as committeeman, or 
secretary, he greatly promoted their interests. He was 
secretary of the Irish Evangelical Society for some years, as 
well as of Highbury College. He lived to a good old age, 
generally esteemed and beloved. He was for some years 
what is called " the Father " of the Congregational Board of 
Ministers, being the oldest of them all, and his knowledge 
of the various rules, written and unwritten, which obtained 
in that confederation, led to his bemg constantly referred to 
as an authority. In that relation, also, he was appointed to 
read the address of congratulation from the ministers of the 
Three Denominations when they availed themselves of their 
right of approaching Royalty on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The occasion will be 
remembered by those who were present as one of singular 
interest. Mr. James passed away in the year 1873. In 
delivering the funeral address. Dr. Raleigh observed that 
the word that somehow came to the . mind in connection 
with Mr. James was the word " faithful," and he likened him 
to the faithful and wise steward. Not far from him rests his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Richard Brindley, cut off in early 
life, after a few years' service at Bath and Chelsea. 

In different spots may be discovered such names as Dr. 
Hoppus, known rather as Professor of Philosophy in 
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University College than as preacher ; a man of an antique 
order but of scholarly mental habit, and broad Christian 
charity. J. Shedlock, who laboured so well in the cause of 
Continental Evangelisation. A. E. Dunn, well known in his 
day as minister of Buckingham Chapel, Pimlico. Aspinall 
Hampson, a successor of Mr. Dunn's, and formerly co- 
pastor with Mr. Jefferson, at Abney Chapel. Some will be 
old enough to remember the Rev. William Stern Palmer, 
of the real Hare Court Chapel, Aldersgate Street, whose 
name is on a tomb near the Watts statue. Many other names 
of ministers known in their day to the Churches of the 
metropolis will be met with in the course of some few visits 
of inspection. 

A little off Dr. Watts' walk, on the left side as we face 
the statue, is the marble grave-stone of 

William .Brock, D.D. 

Here is a namewhich took a foremost place in the Christian 
Church for well-nigh half a century, and for some thirty 
years of it Mr. Brock exercised a considerable influence 
as a metropolitan minister. The name is one which is 
synonymous with sturdy character, strongly pronounced be- 
liefs, and evangelical fervour. In person, and also in physical 
habit, he was a typical Englishman — big, burly, brusque 
in manner, and a true Briton every inch of him. Such was 
William Brock. One is surprised, therefore — and yet, on 
reflection, not surprised — to find that he was of Dutch 
descent, his ancestors being among those who came over 
from Holland in the sixteenth century to gain here that 
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freedom of worship which was denied them in their native 
land The Dutch slip, grafted into the British stock, may 
produce a good specimen of the sturdy Englishman — William 
Brock, to wit Though " grace does not run in the blood," 
religious habit seems to have sat upon the pilgrim family of 
the Brocks, and he who in due time came to the front as a 
leading Baptist minister, early in life developed the same 
" set " towards religion, and the testing circumstances of his 
apprentice life in a godless house did not alter it His 
apprenticeship ended, he obtained a situation for his further 
improvement as a watchmaker at Hertford ; and well do I 
remember the shop which, when I went to that town as a 
student to preach, was pointed out as the place where young 
Brock worked, and old Mr. Field who had been his 
employer, and whom I met as a member of the congrega- 
tion to which I went somewhat frequently to exercise my 
student ministry. To that congregation, under a former 
pastorate, that of the Rev. Mr. Anthony, young Mr. Brock 
had belonged during his not very lengthened residence at 
Hertford. It was while there, at the instigation of a worthy 
man with whom he lodged, and who was a sort of lay- 
pastor to a village congregation, he was led to attempt 
to preach, and ere long, under the urgent persuasions of his 
friends, to give himself wholly to the ministry. He became 
a student of Old Stepney College, and in due time pastor 
of the Church at St Mary's, Norwich, where he laboured 
successfully for fifteen years, and gained for himself fame 
not only in that city and throughout the country, but in the 
metropolis. He was one of three of well-known names who 
at that time ministered in the old Cathedral City, John 

9 
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Alexander, so genial and witty, William Brock himself, and, 
subsequently. Young Andrew Reed I remember as a boy 
their all appearing on the Missionary platform in London 
on one of the May anniversaries, when by a happy arrange- 
ment they all spoke, and told the tale of their fraternal 
harmony at Norwich. Mr. Brock was then a power on the 
platform where he shone perhaps even more than in the 
pulpit Still as a preacher he seems to have been always in 
great request, and after his removal to Bloomsbury Chapel, 
of which he was the first minister, in 1848, he became one 
of the most prominent and popular of the preachers of his 
day, his spacious and handsome chapel being generally 
thronged with hearers. His influence with the young men 
of London was very marked, of which his Lectures to Young 
Men and his Early Midsummer Morning Service for their 
especial benefit was the visible sign. His theology was of 
the olden type, and his sermons also ; but there was nothing 
of the narrowness of view, nor of the sanctimoniousness of 
spirit, which sometimes attach themselves to strong evan- 
gelical beliefs — ^his nature was too big for these. Though 
his thinking was not of an intellectual order, nor his style 
highly cultured, his sympathies were broad, and they 
broadened yet more in his latter days. As a preacher his 
sentences were somewhat cumbered with verbiage, but force 
of character and feeling triumphed over all, and he carried 
his audience with him throughout Mr. Spurgeon well 
describes his general style in giving an account of his last 
address delivered at a missionary ordination at Plymouth ; 
" massive, ornate, rich in words too ponderous for our 
tongue, and in tones which would have suited none but 
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himself; but withal homely, hearty, intense, overwhelm- 
ing. It did our inmost soul good, mainly because of the 
soul that was in it." 

Mr. Brock preferred retiring from the pastorate before his 
natural force had abated, and the rest of his work was done 
as a welcome supply among the churches of his own and of 
other denominations. He became, to use his own descrip- 
tion of himself, "churchless, wifeless, homeless" in one 
week. Though his children would gladly have made a 
home for him in any of their houses, he preferred to rent 
apartments at Hampstead, where he had retirement and 
independence, with the advantage of his eldest son's near 
residence for his welcome resort as often as he pleased. In 
the winter he needed a milder climate, and for several 
seasons he " hybernated," as he called it, at St. Leonards, 
and there he died, November 13, 1875. H^s remains were 
removed to his son's house at Hampstead, and thence to 
Abney Park. A crowd of friends and former hearers 
gathered around his open grave on that dull November 
afternoon, and witnessed the almost bald obsequies with 
which, at his own request, he was committed to it. 



It may be observed that Dr. Brock's is the name most 
widely known of the very few ministers of the Baptist 
denomination interred in Abney Park. That there are so 
few may seem remarkable, but it will be remembered that 
there were not so many ministers of this denomination in the 
metropolis during the past time of this cemetery as of the 
Paedo-baptist, and that most of those who lived and laboured 

9-2 
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there were either interred in the burial ground of their 
chapels, as in the case of Dr. Cox and others of lesser name ; 
or, having retired from their pastorates, died away from 
London, and were buried for the most part where they died, 
as in the case of the Rev. J. Howard Hinton at Bristol, and 
others. It comes to pass, therefore, that Abney Park has 
not such marked associations with the Baptists as with the 
Congregationalists. Still, there are scattered monuments 
recording other names than those of Dr. Brock, and Dr. 
Hoby, already referred to. There is the exquisitely chiselled 
monument — a rustic cross on craggy rocks — to the memory 
of the Rev. Alfred Thomas, formerly minister of Cross 
Street Chapel, Islington ; and another to the memory of his 
some-time successor, the Rev. P. Bailhache, and yet others. 



The scarceness of the names of Wesleyan ministers in 
Abney Park may also be sufficiently accounted for. 
But few die on circuit, and therefore but few " travelling 
preachers " die in London. Those who have passed away 
within reach of this cemetery have for the most part been 
officials and supernumeraries, and some few of these have 
been interred here. Besides the name of the Rev. W. L. 
Thornton, elsewhere referred to, there is that of the Rev. 
John Mason who was one of the Secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and some others. 



While these pages were passing through the press, an 
esteemed minister of the Countess of Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion has passed away, and his remains are interred in the 
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point of land which faces the approach from the main 
entrance. 

Rev. T. E. Thoresby. 

Mr. Thoresby was well known as the minister of Spa 
Fields Chapel, the large circular building which had been 
erected as a Pantheon, but was secured by the famous 
Countess of Huntingdon in 1779. Here, for nearly half a 
century, clergymen of the Establishment and ministers of 
all Evangelical bodies were wont to minister. In the year 
1846, Mr. Thoresby accepted the invitation to become the 
first stated minister, a position which he held for thirty-six 
years. Mr. Thoresby was a man of massive build, and of 
strong mental calibre. Resolute in purpose and bold in 
action, he imdertook from time to time a great amount 
of work. His name will be remembered in connection with 
some of the stirring movements of his time. He promoted 
the movement for the improvement of congregational 
singing, introduced by the blind minister, the Rev. J. J. 
Waite. . He did much to stir the country in the matter of 
the Bishop of Exeter and the Rev. J. Shore, M. A., who was 
seized and carried off to prison after preaching at Spa Fields 
Chapel. This led, to no small extent, to the forming of a 
Free Church of England, of which Mr. Thoresby became a 
leader. His legal mind and determined will led him to 
champion several causes in which the Connexion was 
involved in law suits. His energies failing him in late years, 
he was scarcely equal to the manifold labours he undertook, 
and his congregation, which he had held together in former 
years by his zeal and eloquence, fell bff — partly, no doubt, 
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from the removal of better-class people from the neighbour- 
hood After some months of failing health, Mr. Thoresby 
died, on March 7, 1883. At the writer's last interview with 
him he spoke with delight of his interest in the " Walks in 
Abney Park," which he had read, as they appeared in the 
Evangelical, Now that he has passed away, it is a mournful 
satisfaction to give his name a place in the record. The 
funeral of Mr. Thoresby drew together an immense 
concourse of people. The Rev. J. H. Rose, the Vicar of 
Clerkenwell; the Rev. Oswald Sharp, of the Martyrs* 
Memorial Church; the Revs. Dr. Parker, J. Bran white 
French, and George Jones took part in the funeral services, 
which manifested that true catholicity for which Spa Fields 
has ever been a centre. 



A Meditation, not among the Tombs. 

Taking a last look round we are impressed with the fact 
that thus, one by one, have so many of the well-known men 
of the past generation been gathered here. But, leaving 
their tombs, may not we, churches and ministers, learn 
some few things of their life and work which specially 
concern us now ? 

" We have no such men left," one of well-known name, 
but somewhat of the " croaking " order, used to say to me 
when speaking of the veterans of former days. I have more 
sympathy with the remark of an elderly Christian lady, 
made to me the other day in respect to the same gene- 
ration : " There were great men then, and," she added, 
" there are great men now." Truly " God leaveth not Him- 
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self without witness " in this respect. He with whom are 
all resources creates fresh mental types age after age, and so 
raises up an order of ministry fitted to the generations to 
which they minister. The average intellectual standard in 
the Congregationalist ministry now is unquestionably higher 
than that of the past, but there are, perhaps, fewer men of 
distinguished mark. So far, then, the churches in general 
are favoured with better teaching, fitted to the more 
advanced generation. But, as to preaching-power, it may 
be questioned whether it is cultivated by " the brethren " to 
anything like the extent to which it was cultivated, even by 
the average men of past days. Our good old grandfather, 
Thomas Wilson, would have stroked his chin even more 
than was his wont if he had had to deal with some of the 
students and young ministers of to-day; and had the 
appointment or recommendation rested with him, they 
would not have been able to " read their title clear " to a 
church. To men who judged as he did, ministers are 
nothing if they are not preachers. And, verily, they are 
not much — to the churches. The truth is, perhaps, that in 

• 

the present day there are too many ministers and too few 
preachers. And the effect of this is disastrous, both for 
churches and ministers in general. There are, of course, 
exceptional instances, and many of them. If men, of no 
special gift as preachers, however otherwise gifted, would 
be so wise as to betake themselves to some other 
"ministry" — for preaching is by no means the only one 
— the result would be serviceable, not only to those who 
might be left, but to the churches. For, their choice being 
narrowed, it would make them, on the one hand, less 
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iastidious, while, on the other, they would have better men, 
looked at alt round, to choose from. Since, however, the 
ranks of the non-efficient are not likely to be so obhging, it 
surely becomes all who set up for preachers to cultivate 
preaching, to whatever extent the complex gift of a really 
good preacher may be theirs. Tiitn— perhaps — there would 
be fewer croaking believers, shaking their, it may be not 
very wise, heads, and saying, " We have no such men as 
once we had." To us ministers, as to others, the injunction 
has an application : " For so is the will of God, that with 
■well doing ye may put to silence (muzzle) the ignorance of 
foolish men." 



XI. 

GRA VES OF MISSIONARIES. 

Name of John Williams ~W. Gill— William Ellis— Dr. Boaz— 
E. Lewis— S. Jones— Dr. Robert Cotton Mather— G. Gogerly 
—Dr. Massie— Evan Davies— W. P. Lyon — Dr. Medhurst 
— Dr. Hobson. 

IN wandering about Abney Park I have been struck with 
the number of missionaries, who, coming home to 
die, have here found their last resting-place. I propose, 
therefore, that we should make a special visit, for the sake 
of gathering up their names and recalling their histories. 
Thus will Abney Park be seen to associate itself not only 
with the ministerial life of the metropolis during the past 
half-century, and in some respects of the country at large, 
but also with the missionary life of the world. 

First, however, we make our way to a spot which, in one 
important respect, proves an exception to the others we 
have to visit — an exception which itself suggests a story of 
sad and sacred interest It is to the memorial stone of an 
honoured missionary whose body has no grave,* but whose 
" name liveth for evermore." Passing along the road round 

* Some few remains only were recovered, and conveyed to Upolu for 
interment. 
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the Cedar, many may be almost startled by coming upon 
the name of the 

Rev. John Williams, 
Missionary and Martyr. 

The body of his estimable widow slumbers here without 
its mate ; but most fittingly the immortal name of her hus- 
band, with the sad record of his death, stands first on the 
modest stone. And it will be most proper that we place 
first in our present record the name of one who stands 
foremost among our English. missionaries to the heathen. 

I am not old enough to remember him, but I am to 
recall the profound sensation the news of his terrible end 
produced in the religious circles of society throughout the 
land. Well do I remember my first hearing of it It was 
at a little prayer-meeting I was wont to attend as a very 
young boy, in the house of a friend, near Cambridge Heath. 
A thrill of horror, followed by subdued awe-struck feeling, 
ran through the little company of praying people when it 
was announced that Williams and Harris had been mur- 
dered by savages in the South Seas. I do not think I 
knew either of the names till then, but the awful circum- 
stances in connection with missionary enterprise at once 
awakened all my interest, and I soon became acquainted 
with the whole story of John Williams's life. The young 
apprentice awaiting for his unpunctual companions one 
Sunday evening in the City Road ; his godly mistress re- 
cognising him there by the light of a lamp, as she was on 
her way to the old Tabernacle, and inviting him to accom- 
"^«^.ny her ; his reluctantly acceding to her request ; the 
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doorkeeper's turning him away as he entered, a stranger 
among the crowd of seatholders ; the good woman's re- 
monstrance with the doorkeeper and his darting after him 
to bring him back ; the sermon of Timothy East's, from the 
text, " What shall it profit a man ?" the youth's conversion 
that night ; his dedication of himself to missionary labour, 
under the guidance of Matthew Wilks; his ordination at 
Surrey Chapel, together with his young friend, Robert 
Moffat ; his going forth to the South Seas, and the 
wonderful uses to which he applied his mechanical skill 
among the uncivilised tribes of men, gaining thereby a 
ready ear for the story of salvation ; the romantic tales he 
returned to tell of what the Gospel had done for these 
barbarous races, changing the lion-nature into that of the 
lamb ; then his going back only the year previous to his 
death to conquer other islands for Christ, and to bless their 
inhabitants as others had been blessed, till his career was 
suddenly brought to a close by savage men who, misappre- 
hending the purpose of Williams and his companion in 
landing on their island, and thinking they had come to do 
them hurt, as some of Captain Cook's crew had done years 
before, fell upon them with their clubs, and slew them as 
they were attempting to escape by the sea — all these were 
things which children like myself heard with wonder and 
awe. Older men could tell better of the hold Mr. Williams 
had taken of the hearts of British Christians, of the sorrow 
with which they mourned his untimely end, and of the 
renewed consecration with which, standing by the mis- 
sionary altar on which Williams had been sacrificed, they 
pledged themselves to greater effort to save, if possible, his 
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murderers — a devotion to which they had been summoned 
by Mr. East in the funeral sermon, preached to an 
immense audience, from the text, " Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do! "and preached in the 
same pulpit from which John Williams had heard from the 
same preacher the sermon by which he was converted to 
God. It has been left to us of later times to hear with what 
surprising successes these efforts have been crowned, in the 
conversion of the inhabitants of a great number of the 
islands of Polynesia, Erromanga among them; the very 
man who struck the fatal blow at the devoted missionary 
pioneer having himself become a trophy of the saving grace 
of God The John Williams missionary-ship perpetuates 
the name of the martyr-missionary, and keeps alive the 
wonderful story of his life in the minds of the young of our 
Sunday schools and congregations, by whom that vessel, like 
its predecessor which was wrecked, was paid for, and by 
whom it is still supported 

The name of one of Mr. Williams's colleagues in mis- 
sionary service in the South Seas is found in these grounds 
—that of the 

Rev. Aaron Buzzacott, 

though he died and was buried in the far-oflf land of 
Australia. His widow, however, like the widow of John 
Williams, rests here, as does the remains of his son, 
named after him, and who was known and esteemed as 
a worthy and devoted Congregationalist minister in the 
metropolis. 

Near the spot where the name of John Williams is 
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recorded, is the tomb of one who entered into his labours 
in the island of Raratonga, having arrived there the very 
year of Mr. Williams's untimely death — the 

Rev. William Gill. 

He was one of a worthy pair of missionary brothers, George 
Gill, the younger of the two, having followed his brother to 
the mission-field ; and, after labouring in other islands of the 
group, took up his residence also at Raratone;a, and did 
good service as his brother had done in training a native 
agency, and in the revision of the Scriptures into the 
language of the people. The character of the races among 
whom they went may be inferred from what, as I remember 
George Gill used to tell — viz., that arriving on one of the 
islands, the people came round the missionary party, and he 
heard one of these savages, not being aware that Mr. Gill 
knew their language, remarking, as he touched his some- 
what well-conditioned arm, on the excellent repast that such 
flesh would make. Besides teaching and preaching to these 
heathen people, founding stations, and gathering the con 
verts into churches, Mr. Gill rendered good service in 
completing the translation of the Raratongan Bible, and 
preparing commentaries thereon. The work by which he 
is best known in England is his "Gems from the Coral 
Islands." After doing good service in the mission-field, 
both the brothers settled in England as pastors of churches ; 
and William Gill, after some years of ministry at Robert 
Street, Woolwich, and a brief period of not mactive retire- 
ment, passed away in 1878, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
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Passing on to the cross-road in Abney House corner, 
where, as we have already found, so many of the good and 
great rest, close to the tomb of Dr. Andrew Reed is that of 
the 

Rev. William Ellis. 

The life-course of this distinguished man may be divided in- 
to at least three distinct periods, any one of which would have 
sufficed to make a reputation. The first period, which was 
spent in very devoted missionary labour at Eimeo and after- 
wards at Huahine, in the South Seas, has well-nigh passed 
from the memory of man. The next period divides itself 
into two parts, that which was passed in the secretariat of 
the London Missionary Society, and that in which he re- 
sided at Hoddesdon, where he held for a while the pasto- 
rate of the little Congregational Church there, for the use 
of which he built a commodious and admirable chapeL It 
was during this time that, in common with most of the 
Cheshunt students of the period, I made my personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Ellis. Hoddesdon was but four 
miles from Cheshunt, and as it lay in the line of several of 
our college preaching stations, it became a convenient rest- 
ing-place for such of us as might be on our way to them. 
Moreover, there was a kind and hospitable entertainment to 
which we were welcomed at Rose Hill, the charming resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis. To say the truth, I think 
some of us were a little afraid of them, especially of Mrs. 
Ellis, whose repute as an authoress made us a little nervous 
in conversation, and more than a little when, on occasions, 
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we had to preach before her. Mr. Ellis, though always 
kindly and unassuming in manner, was somewhat taciturn, 
and on this account, though far from his purpose, he placed 
us somewhat ill at ease. His pulpit services, which we 
sometimes attended in the morning, were somewhat lengthy, 
and were apt to be tedious, even to students, on account of 
the preacher's diffuseness both in prayer and preaching. 
But the fulness and variety of his information could never 
fail to strike us. The devotion of the pastor to his people, 
and of both the pastor and his wife to the best interests of 
the neighbourhood, in the matter of day and Sunday 
schools for the young, and in various means and appliances 
for the good of the adults, were very marked. Rawdon 
House was then in full working as a school for young ladies 
where, beside the ordinary educational course, Mrs. Ellis 
carried out her cherished purpose that the pupils should 
receive instruction in domestic matters, so as to fit them to 
become worthy ** daughters " and " wives of England." 
Within those well-guarded walks we students were admitted 
only on occasion, such as at the social gathering preceding 
the Bible and Missionary Meetings So that if any of us 
did subsequently enter into tender alliances with certain 
young ladies of that establishment, our early opportunities 
in nowise conduced thereto. 

It was during my time that the information reached the 
college that Mr. Ellis was about to retire from his pastorate, 
and was preparing to go forth on a special mission to Mada- 
gascar. The fitness of the arrangement was evident to all 
who knew Mr. Ellis, and the delicacy of the mission entrusted 
to him. Some years previously Mr. Ellis had written a 
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** History of Madagascar," in which he had reviewed this 
field as one of missionary enterprise. But the early mis- 
sionaries, Freeman and Johns, had, after planting the 
standard of the Gospel, been compelled to leave the island 
at the will of the queen ; their converts having to suffer 
unmitigated atrocities, even unto death, at the word of this 
Malagasy JezebeL Reports having ere long reached 
England of a change for the better in the Malagasy 
government with respect to Christianity, Mr. Ellis was 
deputed to go forth and survey the situation. From 1853 
to 1865, he was more or less engaged with Madagascar 
affairs, going backwards and forwards between England and 
that country. By the decease of the persecuting queen in 
1 86 1, and the better temper of her son and successor, the 
prospect of resuming missionary labour brightened; and 
soon after the news arrived, Mr. Ellis was again on his way 
to Madagascar. Of his " three visits " to the island, and 
the negotiations for "liberty of prophesying" which he 
ultimately carried to a successful result, he has himself told, 
and the story will be still fresh in most minds interested in 
it Mr. Ellis, by his wise counsel and prudent bearing, 
made himself the trusted friend of the government and of 
the reigning sovereign, and successfully pioneered the way 
for the establishment of Christian missions in Madagascar, 
which have since worked their way with such signal 
results. 

Mr. Ellis returned to England to receive the warmest 
acknowledgment of the important services he had rendered, 
and he went up and down among the churches of the 
land to tell his interesting story. Had Mr. Ellis's oratorical 
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powers been equal to his high abilities in other respects, he 
would have created a very furor of enthusiasm. But 
"every man in his own order." Of Mr. Ellis's keen mental 
acquisitiveness, of his remarkable scientific aptitudes, espe- 
cially in the sciences of chemistry and botany, and of the 
manner in which he laid all his faculties under tribute to 
the great missionary enterprise towards which his zeal never 
cooled, there is not space to tell here. Anxious to complete 
an edition of the Malagasy Bible to give to the people, he 
shut himself up for weeks together in one of the rooms of 
the Mission House in Blomfield Street, so as to be secure 
from interruption, and finished his task. After this he 
retired once more to Hoddesdon, enjoying remarkable 
vigour of life almost to the end, being nimble of foot and 
ruddy of countenance, while the old taciturnity melted into 
a genial, and hearty, and altogether beautiful old age. 
Rose Hill became more lovely and fascinating than ever 
under the spell of the altogether remarkable couple who 
occupied it, till the Master sent His dark messenger to 
summon him away in his seventy-seventh year (1872), and 
only a week later to bid her join him. " Lovely and plea- 
sant in their lives," in " their death they were not divided,** 
though strange to say they were in burial ; for, either from 
the delicate remembrance that there was another who before 
her had shared his loved companionship, and whose remains 
lay slumbering in Bunhill Fields, or from a singular but not 
unnatural revival of the associations of early life with the 
Friends, or from the union of both sentiments, she desired 
that her remains might be interred in the burial-ground of 
the Friends' Meeting at Hoddesdon. 

10 
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Nearly opposite the tomb of Mr. Ellis is one that carries 
us to the East — that of the 

Rev. Dr. Boaz. 

• 

His bright and genial presence will be remembered by 
many as he went among the churches advocating the cause of 
missions to India. Thither he went in 1834, and became 
pastor of Union Chapel, Calcutta, with which he united, as 
far as he was able, more direct missionary service. His 
heart being set on the establishment of a Christian Institute 
for the youth of India at Bhomanipore, he came to England 
to gain funds for it, and it was at that time more particularly 
that he became known by face unto the churches. He 
laboured for some years after this in his old sphere, but his 
health breaking down he returned to England, so sadly 
altered that meeting him I did not know him, so shrunken 
and emaciated was he in appearance ; he was never able to 
resume his much-loved work in India. He passed away in 
1861. 

Several other Indian missionaries sleep their last sleep in 
Abney Park. Here, for instance, rest the remains of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Lewis, who went first to Madras (in 1840), 
and afterwards laboured in Nagercoil and Travancore, and 
who rendered signal service in the revision of the Tamil 
version of the New Testament, under which his health 
gave way, and he returned to England, and died at Buck- 
land Hill in 1873. 

Here, too, may be found the grave of the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, of Nagercoil, a devoted missionary from 1858 to 
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1877, when rapidly advancing disease necessitated his 
hurrying home to England, but it was only to die. 

In his father's grave, the first that was opened in this 
cemetery, at the rear of the church, rests the mortal remains 
of 

Dr. Robert Cotton Mather. 

The principal sphere of Dr. Cotton Mather's labours was 
Mirzapore, India, where he was engaged in the establish- 
ment of a mission, gathering in due time from among the 
heathens a flourishing Christian community. At the same 
time he served as the pastor of an English-speaking con- 
gregation, consisting mostly of Government officials. In 
labours he was abundant, administering the important 
affairs of the missions he had founded, building churches, 
schools, and bungalows, and numerous houses for native 
Christians; establishing an orphan-school press for the 
publication of Christian and educational books, and for the 
support of the numerous orphans of the mission ; preaching 
daily in the bazaar and streets of the city. In preaching 
and public debate, one who knew him at his work testifies 
that "his singular logical power was never more forcibly 
displayed than in reasoning with the Brahmins in the 
public bazaars. When delivering one of his great dis- 
courses, both natives and Europeans would hang on his lips 
with mingled pleasure and astonishment, as the speaker, in 
lucid, felicitous, and idiomatic language, unfolded the 
great thoughts working in his mind." The production of 
Christian vernacular literature, by writing and translating 
works in the various dialects of India, was a work in which 

10 — 2 
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he was ably assisted by Mrs. Mather. He rendered 
splendid service in the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into Hindustani — a work which subsequently obtained for 
him the degree of LL.D. from his own university of 
Glasgow. After forty years of active service in India, he 
was obliged, on account of health, to remain in England 
for some years before his death, but he continued to carry 
on important literary labours for the benefit of the natives 
of Northern India. He died at Finchley in 1877, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. His tomb bears the appropriate 
inscription, " Thou hast borne and hast patience, and for 
My Name^s sake hast laboured and hast not fainted." 

Near the Yew-tree Walk, at a little remove from the tomb 
of Mr. Thomas Wilson, is the grave of the 

Rev. George Gogerly. 

The short, thick-set figure and beaming countenance of 
Mr. Gogerly were well known about London, where the 
latter years of his life were spent. He had gone to India 
in 181 9, when quite a young man, as a printer in connection 
with the mission press at Calcutta. After some ten years' 
service in this and other ways, he was ordained as mis- 
sionary in Calcutta, where he rendered vigorous service, 
preaching in the bazaars and other " high places of the paths." 
Altogether he spent more than twenty years in the service 
of the London Missionary Society. Returning to England 
in 1 84 1, he became pastor of the church at Melton Mow- 
bray, but ultimately was largely employed as a travelling 
deputation in connection with the Society. His hearty 
5peeches, full of interesting information respecting the 
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working of Christianity in India, the facts of which were 
ever fresh in his memory, will be remembered by many. 
He was a man of humble mind and enthusiastic soul, ever 
ready to do the lowliest tasks in his Master's service. For 
several years he served as afternoon preacher at Hoxton 
Academy Chapel, and rendered other valuable service, as a 
sort of curate, in the congregation. He passed away in 
1877. 

Returning to the broad walk running north-west may be 
found on a stone slab the name of 

Dr. J. W. Massie. 

Though best known as a Manchester minister, and after- 
wards in London as secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society, Dr. Massie spent some years of his early life as a 
missionary in various parts of India ; first at Madras, where 
in two years he lost one wife and married another, a process 
which he subsequently repeated in other places, and for 
which he was somewhat notorious, having married in all no 
less than five wives. " Last of all the man died also ; " but 
not in England, for, having gone to Ireland to render 
evangelistic service, he died there, and there he was buried ; 
so that his name only appears "/« memoriam^^ upon the slab 
in Abney Park, beneath which one of his wives reposes. 
Of Dr. Massie's work as a missionary in India I became 
aware through frequently meeting him at his old friend's, 
Mr. Carstairs of Madras, who lived and died at Richmond 
during my pastorate there. In India, as in England, I 
learned that there was sometimes more zeal than discretion 
in this somewhat determined but good man's work. He 
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formed a scheme for the estabUshmcnt of "the Mysore 
College," and collected funds for it ; but it not being sanc- 
tioned by the directors of the London Missionary Society, 
he returned home, and soon his connection with the 
Society ceased. The force of will which came out in his 
determined utterances on the Union platform will be 
remembered by many. On one of these occasions in the 
earlier times. Dr. R. W. Hamilton is reported to have given 
point to his emphasis of the mischief that would follow a 
certain course by declaring that to resist it would be as im- 
possible as to resist the rush of the Mississippi, or — the 
impetuosity of Dr. Massie ! 

The Rev. W. P. Lyon, 

for some years pastor at Albury Chapel, at Stowmarket, and 
at Tunbridge Wells, was another who first went into the 
mission-field. He was appointed to Benares, where he 
laboured only two years, when, through the failure of Mrs. 
Lyon's health, he returned to England He will be remem- 
bered as a man of mental power and literary ability, and as 
a fine Christian character. He quietly expired as he was 
sitting by his fireside one Sunday evening in 1877, and was 
interred in Abney Park. 



There are several names to be found in Abney Park, 
which are specially representative of missions in China. 
The first of these will be found, though not without close 
investigation, since time and weather have almost oblite- 
rated the inscription, on the left side of the path leading 
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from Abney House corner, opposite Mr. Binney's monu- 
ment It is that of the 

Rev. Dr. Medhurst. 

This name has been so long identified with mission-work 
in China, that it will be news to many to learn that before 
settling there he had rendered more than five-and-twenty 
years of service in connection with the London Missionary 
Society at Malacca, Penang, and Batavia, and in tours of 
inspection on the east coast of Java and of the Malayan 
peninsula. It was not till 1835 ^^at he went to China to 
make a voyage of observation along the north-east coast, 
and it was not till 1843 that he commenced his labours 
there. In that year certain ports in China being opened to 
foreigners, he went to Shanghai in company with Dr. Lock- 
hart, and there they established a mission. Though it was 
never my good fortune to see Dr. Medhurst, I seem to have 
some acquaintance with him and his work through two of 
his active co-workers, my esteemed friends, formerly con- 
nected with congregations to which I ministered. Dr. Lock- 
hart and Mr. Alexander Wylie. From Mr. Wylie in par- 
ticular I have gained an idea of how this great missionary 
spent his days at Shanghai. Here is the work of one of 
them, the counterpart of many: He rose at five o'clock, 
and gave himself to prayer, as was known by his uttering 
his supplications aloud, a habit which some good men have 
found helpful to them ; the open utterance, in Dr. Med- 
hurst's case, being veiled by his using for this purpose the 
Malay tongue, which by long practice had become as 
natural to him as his own. At the time referred to the 
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Scriptures were being translated into the Chinese language, 
and Dr. Medhurst was president of the committee meeting 
daily for this work ; prayers ended, therefore, he spent the 
early hours in preparation for this committee, going over the 
rough draft he had issued the preceding evening for the 
next day's work. This, with preparation for the afternoon 
preaching, occupied the time till breakfast. After that four 
to five hours were spent with the committee in translation. 
This committee met in his house, and consisted of Dr. 
Medhurst, W. C. Milne, J. Stronach, with some others, 
aided by the co-operation of four or five native scholars. 
Dr. Medhurst was the soul of the work. He ever showed 
himself a true linguist, and under his skilful leadership 
the work was carried on to a successful issue. The 
method of proceeding was to consider verse by verse, 
word by word, allowing each individual opportunity to 
propose any alteration he might deem desirable.' This 
lasted each day till 2.30. At three o'clock Dr. Med- 
hurst would be found preaching in the mission chapel 
in the town, two miles distant, where large congregations 
assembled daily, for Dr. Medhurst was always popular 
as a preacher, standing second to none in China, his fa- 
cile use of the Mandarin dialect, which is the colloquial 
medium of a large proportion of the Chinese, giving 
him great power with the people. The service over. Dr. 
Medhurst returned home to dinner, after which followed 
a season of well-earned repose, succeeded by further atten- 
tion to the business of the mission, the issuing of the draft 
for the following day's work, the translation of the Peking 
Gazette^ etc., etc. And all this day after day. Beside all 
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this, or perhaps by way of change of labour, Dr. Medhurst 
sometimes went away among the towns and villages of the 
land to itinerate. He was great in such labours. Before 
he had been six months in China, he went up the country 
in Chinese dress, the better to gain the people for hearing 
his word 

It is interesting to notice the manner in which he carried 
on his itinerary. Mr. Wylie, who often took part in these 
labours, says, that when at Shanghai they would take a boat 
and sail away for twenty or thirty miles, and Dr. Medhurst 
would preach whenever there was the opportunity, gathering 
the people in any broad place in the narrow-streeted town 
or city. As foreigners were not allowed to be absent from 
Shanghai for more than twenty-four hours, they would take 
their boat at eleven o'clock at night and begin their work 
with the morning, and then, after a good day's itinerary, 
they would return to Shanghai within the prescribed time. 
Wherever they went the people knew Dr. Medhurst, and 
they flocked around him as to none other, to hear him 
preach the Gospel. 

Truly he was " in labours most abundant" How could 
this omnivorous worker find time to live ? The answer must 
be. To work was life to him, and joy also ; for he was ever 
the most cheerful and even jovial of men — the life and soul 
of the missionary party. The question may therefore 
assume another form. It is related in classic story that the 
evening before the battle of the Thebans and Lacedae- 
monians, while the general, Epaminondas, was making his 
dispositions with the deepest anxiety for the fate of his 
country, news was brought him that an officer of distinction 
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had just expired quietly in his tent " Ye gods ! " exclaimed 
the general, " who can find time to die in such an action as 
this?" The indefatigable missionary, like the Theban 
officer, had to find time to die ; and no wonder that life at 
such high pressure ran itself out at the last. Disease set its 
iron teeth upon him ; he was advised to return to England 
at once. Some eight months elapsed ere he could be 
induced to go, and then a voyage of four months and a half 
did little to improve an exhausted frame. He lived to 
reach England, and but little more. As the vessel neared 
the coast he was almost impatient to land, and he and his 
family were put on shore at Southend. The following day 
he reached London, and was carried to apartments in 
Pimlico. Two days afterwards he died, January 24, 1857, 
in the sixty-first year of his age. True to his high calling 
to the last, he had preached to the passengers on the 
vessel the Sunday before his death, calling upon them to 
" praise the Lord for His goodness, and for His wonders 
in the deep." 

Dr. Medhurst was a man whose life cut deeply into the 
lives of his co-workers. Not long since I accompanied Mr. 
Wylie, with other friends, to the tomb of his colleague of a 
quarter of a century ago. This devoted missionary labourer 
has sacrificed his eyesight in the work of Chinese transla- 
tion, and there is now but a glimmer left Before that was 
gone he wished to go to the place where his old friend lies. 
We led him to the stone, which he could not see, but asked 
to touch, and then stood for a minute in silence, while we 
looked on in subdued sympathy. 

Among those who began their work as Chinese mission- 
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aries, but subsequently entered on ministerial service in 
England, was the Rev. Evan Davies, already referred to as 
my predecessor at Richmond, and whose grave is under 
the great Elm Avenue. He was for several years mis- 
sionary at Penang, where he entered into the labours of Dr. 
Medhurst ; afterwards he was for a while master of the 
Boys' Mission School at Walthamstow. 

At a little distance from the lesser Elm Avenue is the 
grave of 

Benjamin Hobson, M.D. 

Dr. Hobson's name is a familiar one in the history of 
Chinese evangelisation. He served, like Dr. Lockhart, in 
connection with medical missions, so important an adjunct 
of Christian work in China, where the people come for 
healing and to hear Gospel addresses in the hospital. Dr. 
Hobson was both preacher and physician. He first estab- 
lished the Hong Kong Hospital, and after several years of 
service there, went on to Canton, where he did his life- 
work, ultimately carrying on the Shanghai Hospital in Dr. 
Lockhart*s (its founder) absence in England. In 1845, ^® 
came home with Mrs. Hobson, whose health had failed ; 
but she died off Dover, and was buried here. Afterwards 
Dr. Hobson married the daughter of Dr. Morrison, the 
celebrated Chinese missionary. In 1859, the state of his 
health . necessitated his return to England, and his con- 
tinuance here. In 1873, ^^ ^v^^ and was laid in this 
grave with the wife of his youth. 
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It will be seen that our visit to the graves of missionarieg 
has supplied a chapter in missionary history, and faas 
brought under review most of the principal fields of mis- 
sionary enterprise, as carried on by the London Missionary 
Society during the past half-century. 



XII. 

A LAST LOOK ROUND. 

Honoured Laymen -J osiAH Conder— Henry Althans— William 
Hone — Hknry Vincent— John Remington Mills — Sir Charles 
Reed. 

SOME seventy-two thousand bodies have been interred in 
Abney Park during the forty years in which it has been 
a cemetery. What a city of the dead ! All sorts and condi- 
tions of men have been borne hither. Comparatively few 
of them could have been distinguished in their day, though 
each had his own life-story, and exercised a personal influ- 
ence for good or for evil in the sphere in which he moved. 
It has been the names of those that occupied positions of 
usefulness and honour in the Church of Christ, and who 
here found their last resting-place, that have engaged our 
attention in these " Walks ;" and they have been, almost 
without exception, the names of ministers. The names of 
others, who for various reasons were men of some mark in 
their time, crop up here and there among their less dis- 
tinguished fellows. In taking a last look round, we propose 
to halt for a few minutes at some of these. 

Here, however, we must make a selection. The names of 
many more or less known to me, whose memories are held 
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in profound respect, and even warm affection, in the 
churches they served and in the neighbourhoods they 
blessed, must be passed with but a reverential thought, in 
some instances blended with tender emotion. Thus must 
we pass the names W. Alers Hankey, who banked for 
both worlds, of William Rutt, so little of stature, so 
large of heart ; of Henry Bateman, most " clubable " of 
men, as we of " The Milton " found — most estimable, too, 
in the relations of church and home ; of James Carter, 
whose spare figure did but poorly represent the large and 
loving soul that was in him, and whose memory well 
deserves to be embalmed in the schools recently erected in 
Clapton which bear his name; of James Haycroft, of 
Highbury, whose cheery presence was the outcome not 
only of an ardent temperament, but of a Christ-loving 
heart, which made him always "ready for every good 
work ;" of George Offor, the almost worshipping admirer 
of Bunyan, whose beautiful editions of the " immortal 
dreamer's " great work make the telling of the dream the 
more enchanting ; of George Drew, so devoted a leader 
of the Claremont Chapel Sunday Schools, and so warm a 
friend of the young men he gathered into his Bible class, 
whose death, and that of his wife, by a collision on the 
Brighton Railway, is tenderly remembered by many, though 
some fifteen years have passed since then ; of William 
Leavers^ of Surbiton; and Henry Bidgood, of Vere 
Street and Kingston ; and of the honoured father of the 
Morleys, and of the Scruttons, and of the Saddingtons, and 
of the Mullenses ; and of others well known in Congrega- 
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tional circles, and whose name is their memorial to all who 
knew them. 

Our more lengthened notices must of necessity be con- 
fined to a few names which stood out in their time, from 
one cause or another, most prominently before the public 
eye. 

For instance, in the road bordering on the Great Cedar, 
and a little east of it, we come upon the tomb of 

JOSIAH CONDER. 

As editor of the Patriot — a name which was afterwards 
narrowed into the English Independent — and also of the 
Eclectic Review^ Mr. Conder took a position of importance 
as a leader in the Nonconformist world. He would never 
have been stigmatised as a "political Dissenter," for his 
idea rather was that Dissenters should be "content with 
such things as they had," and, not clamouring for their 
rights, should wait patiently till, in due time, they should 
come to them. Hence Mr. Conder would never have 
started the Anti-State-Church Movement, nor could he have 
become editor of the Nonconformist He was always re- 
garded by the cautious as a safe leader, yet he was an unfal- 
tering Nonconformist It is well recorded of him here that 
" to a steadfast championship of the principles of Evangeli- 
cal Nonconformity he joined an entire catholicity of spirit, 
and his laborious pen and versatile talents were consecrated 
to the cause of truth, his country, and the Church of Christ." 
He was a writer of no mean order. His published works 
on theological and kindred subjects are numerous. The 
one singled out for record on his tomb — "The Modern 
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vicious Administration gave but too much cause. Hone was 
then a Deist, and the crimes of the Government, done in the 
name of a Christian State, seemed to him to be in some 
sort a reflection of Christianity. He travestied, alas ! parts 
of the Liturgy, though his design was not against religion, 
but against the State; and here the Government caught 
him. A bill was filed against him in the Court of King's 
Bench, and Hone was tried for blasphemy. The trial is 
one of the most famous in the history of English law. It 
lasted three days, and the whole strength of the Govern- 
ment and its legal representatives was brought down upon 
him to crush him. The first day's trial was under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Abbott ; but so serious was the 
procedure, that on the second and third days the Lord 
Chief Justice EUenborough, who gained for himself an unen- 
viable name for somewhat stern justice, had took the matter 
in hand. Hone defended himself, and was proof against the 
indignant treatment of him by the Lord Chief Justice. He 
came off victor day by day, and was finally acquitted on the 
two grave counts, and afterwards, by two special juries, 
on the last. The Government was enraged ; but it was 
regarded by the people as one of the great efforts carried 
out at the time to put down the freedom of the Press, and 
the country raised ;^3,ooo for Mr. Hone. 

This case has served as a " caution " in the difficult ques- 
tion of prosecutions for religious, or rather irreligious, opi- 
nions, and it was referred to by the present Home Secretary 
in the course of the last session of Parliament Replying to 
a question as to whether it was not possible to suppress a 
certain publication of anti-Christian tendencies, of which 
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Mr. Bradlaugh was one of the editors, Sir W. Harcourt said 
that if the hon. member would take the trouble to read the 
celebrated case of the prosecution of Hone, he would come, 
with him, to the conclusion that Government prosecutions of 
this character did more harm than good. 

This persecution certainly did not make Mr. Hone more 
of a Christian ; he abhorred religion. But about the year 
1834 he came under the influence of the Rev. Thomas 
Binney, and such was the impression made upon him by the 
incisive reasoning and moral power of the minister of the 
King's Weigh House Chapel, that Christianity became an- 
other thing to him. His heart was opened to receive the 
truth, he became a convert, and was baptized by Mr. Binney 
in the simplicity and trustfulness of a little child. He con- 
fessed his faith in the following striking stanzas : — 

The proudest heart that ever beat 

Hath been subdued in me ; 
The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn Thy cause or aid Thy foes, 

Is crushed, my God, in me. 

Thy will and not my will be done, 

My heart is wholly Thine, 
Confessing Thee, the Almighty Word, 
My Sa\aour Christ, my God, my Lord, 

Thy cross shall be my sign. 

Such Stirring events are gathered up in the name so 
modestly inscribed on this tombstone. 

It will be remembered that in the second volume of Mr. 
Forster's " Life of Charles Dickens" there occurs a letter of 
the great novelist, in which he depicts the scene in the house 
at Mr. Hone's funeral, when Mr. Dickens himself was 

II — 2 
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present, reflecting upon the behaviour of the " Independent 
clergyman" who conducted the service, he being none 
other than Mr. Binney. A paragraph had gone the round 
of the papers that morning to the effect that when Mr. Hone 
failed in business as a bookseller, he was advised by Mr. 
Binney to "try the pulpit." Mr. Binney was naturally 
incensed, and, probably suspecting that some one of the 
litterateurs present had set this slander rolling (as was 
indeed the case), he denounced it in emphatic terms, 
according to Mr. Dickens, as "false, un-Christian, in a 
manner blasphemous, and in all respects contemptible," and 
then proceeded with the service. Mr. Dickens afterwards 
recalled the scene with the eye of a novelist, and wrote a 
version of it which evidently contained as much of fiction as 
of fact. On the appearance of Mr. Forster's volume, Mr. 
Binney wrote a letter in reply, in which he sought to dis- 
tinguish between that which was fact and that which was 
fiction, and so put a different complexion on the matter. 
It is likely enough that Mr. Binney, being stung by the 
slander, did say something in tone and temper that 
astonished Charles Dickens. The man who really had sent 
the notice to the newspapers was George Cruikshank, and 
it so happened that he was the man to whom Mr. Binne/s 
remarks were addressed. Mr. Cruikshank admitted this at 
once, but declared that the slanderous paragraph was an 
addition by another hand. The Rev. J. C. Harrison is 
probably the only one living who, having been present on 
the occasion, could testify to this. Mr. Binney's own cor- 
rection was inserted, at least, in part, in the Appendix at 
the close of the third volume of Forster*s "Life of 
Dickens.'* 
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I need hardly say that I do not give any of the facts con- 
cerning Mr. Hone from my own knowledge of him or of 
them, for he had passed away before I could have understood 
either the one or the other. But I remember, when a 
student of Cheshunt College, attending an anniversary of 
Mr. Ellis's Chapel at Hoddesdon, at which the widow and 
daughter of Mr. Hone were present; and I recall the 
extreme deference paid to Mrs. Hone by Dr. Morison, of 
Brompton,.who was one of the preachers on the occasion, and 
by others ; and from the interest that gathered around the 
widow and her family, I could understand something of the 
importance that attached to the man whose widow she was. 
I believe that Mr. Hone, after his conversion, rendered 
some service in connection with the Nonconformist Press, 
and was a kindly and genial as well as thoughtful Christian 
man. 

Proceeding down the large Elm Avenue, in a path to the 
left near the end, is the modest gravestone of 

Henry Vincent. 

The name of Henry Vincent first became prominent in 
connection with the Chartist movement, of which he was a 
pioneer, his eloquent tongue causing him to be spoken of as 
the Demosthenes of the movement. Vincent was by no 
means a riotous man, but he had very decided views as to 
the wrongs of the poor, and his bold and eloquent utterance 
of them in open-air meetings and other great gatherings 
kept the eyes of the authorities turned sharply upon him. 
In May, 1839, ^^ was arrested "for attending a riotous 
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assemblage held at Newport" The result was trial and 
imprisonment in Monmouth gaol, succeeded by further 
trial and imprisonment for offences against the peace, of 
which he was really not guilty. He was kept in prison at 
Newport, Oakham, and Millbank, for nearly two years ; but 
his intelligence and self-restraint gained for him the good 
opinion of Serjeant Talfourd, who was entrusted by the 
Government with his prosecution, and who afterwards pre- 
sented a petition from Birmingham for his release, making 
at the same time a remarkable speech in his favour. This, 
with other efforts on his behalf made by Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, ere long brought him a commutation of his 
sentence, and he was set at liberty. It was evident 
that in Henry Vincent^s case, the Government, lacking in 
inquiry and discrimination, had mistaken the character and 
spirit of one of England's truest sons. 

Mr. Vincent was hardly out of gaol before he was put for- 
ward for a seat in Parliament, and although neither then, 
nor on subsequent occasions, did he succeed in his candida- 
ture, the defeat arose rather from the prejudice that had 
been stirred against the Chartist movement, which had 
brought him into prominence, than from opposition to the 
man. The outcome of the business was to raise Henry 
Vincent at once into popular favour as a lecturer on great 
national subjects, to which thenceforth he devoted his 
life. It was during his candidature for the representation 
of Ipswich that this work began. For some weeks before 
the election he "educated" the artizans of Ipswich, 
and its working men in general, on "The Constitutional 
History of Parliaments,*' meeting them in their dinner 
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hour, while he addressed the electors in the evening. 
The interest this remarkable electioneering campaign 
rose to excitement. Young men caught the spirit of 
Vincent, himself a young man, and felt their breasts heave 
with the resolve to go in for political truth and righteousness 
in the interests of the masses. Above all, Vincent inspired 
them with the ambition to put a loftier purpose and aim into 
their life, by awakening within them the conviction which 
was strong within his own soul, that the degradation of the 
people arose from their own follies and vices more than from 
any political disabilities under which they suffered. From 
this time Vincent's popularity spread like wild-fira His 
orations on " Cromwell, and the Men, Principles, and Times 
of the Commonwealth;" "George Fox, and the People 
called Quakers;" "John Milton;" "John Wesley," and 
other popular subjects, drew crowded audiences in every 
city and town he visited, and high prices would be paid to 
hear him. Thus he earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow and of his brain, and made the world wiser and better 
by his so doing it. The great principles he enunciated in 
connection with great names, were winged with an oratory 
that sent the arrow quivering home to the very soul of his 
audience. He preached also, as opportunity served him ; 
for Vincent was a Christian man, and felt the fire within 
moving him to tell of Christ, as He who is able to meet all 
the needs of men for both worlds. And so he laboured on, 
journeying and lecturing all over the land, and during several 
tours in America, till the toil of life exhausted it, and he 
felt, as he told his wife once, that he could have lain down 
on the platform and died, and let the ringing cheers around 
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him go on for ever. I remember meeting him and speaking 
with him in this cemetery at a public funeral but a short 
while before he himself was borne hither. He was coming 
away from the spot where soon afterwards (Jan., 1879) he 
was laid ; a chosen spot whither some he loved had been 
borne before him. 

Retracing our steps in the direction of the Cedar, in a side 
road abutting upon the point whence Mr. Thomas Wilson's 
tomb is seen, is a massive vault, bearing the name of his 
nephew, 

John Remington Mills, Esq. 

Two contrary sets of ideas associate themselves with the 
name of Mr. Mills; great wealth united with great sim- 
pHcity of living ; large pecuniary gifts coupled with marked 
carefulness of habit. He was said to be one of the richest 
commoners of England, yet there was nothing in his 
appearance or in his style of living above that of an 
average English gentleman; perhaps in some respects it 
hardly reached so high. He gave away very large sums of 
money to religious objects that had his S5niipathy ; but 
sometimes he was found to be a little trpng to deal 
with when his pecuniary help was sought He was some- 
what reserved in manner ; yet there was nothing haughty 
or overbearing in his mien. He was a firm believer in 
Christ, a religionist of the old type, simple-minded and 
sincere, walking humbly with his God. Certainly his wealth 
led him to affect nothing : he would make himself one with 
the humblest before the Church and before God. When by 
the joint liberality of himself and his cousin, Mr. Joshua 
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Wilson, a chapel was erected in the working-people's quarter 
of Tunbridge Wells (in the neigh bourhood of which both 
of them resided), Mr. Mills at once determined to attach 
himself to the congregation, and there Sunday by Sunday 
he might be heard giving out the hymns. He lived and 
died a millionaire, for money seemed to pour in upon him 
on all hands. The death of an unmarried brother, said also 
to be a millionaire, greatly increased his riches, yet it would 
seem to have been almost impossible for him to realise that 
he was a man of great wealth — even to the last he deemed 
that people were greatly mistaken in the matter of his 
possessions. Mr. Mills at his death left scarcely any legacies 
to religious or philanthropic societies, though it is due to his 
descendants to say that handsome donations have been 
made to some of them since his decease. This, no doubt, 
would be in accordance with his cherished sentiments, which 
indeed were common in the family of which he was a con- 
nection, that a man has no right to make large testamentary 
gifts out of moneys which at the moment of his death cease 
to be his. 

Personally I have no occasion to complain of Mr. MUls's 
givings. I do not know that I ever applied to him for a 
donation to a good object without obtaining it. But I was 
careful as to applications, and was always a little afraid of 
him. The last time I sought a personal interview with him 
for such a purpose was but a year or two before his decease. 
Having a project on hand for the erection of a place of 
worship on new ground, instigated by a mutual friend, Mr. 
John Finch, who was himself a good giver, and thought it 
good to promote a like generosity in others, I ventured to 
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communicate with Mr. Mills on the matter, asking permis- 
sion to call on the errand I mentioned He was staying in 
town, and he wrote word that he should be at his lodgings at 
ten o'clock the next morning At ten o'clock I was at the 
door, silently lifting up my prayer co God that He would 
dispose the heart of His wealthy servant to aid the project 
on foot Mr. Mills listened to my story in silence, save the 
interposition now and then of an objection to some part of 
the scheme. These, I suppose, were met to his satisfaction 
or at least over-ruled ; for he finished by saying that all he 
could give me was a hundred pounds, which " all " was to 
me an exceedingly good " find." " You had better have it 
at once," continued Mr. Mills, to the further comfort and 
joy of my heart " When I came up to town I put ten 
cheques for a hundred pounds each in my pocket-book, and 
you are just in time to get the last of them." 

Mine was an angel's portion then. 

This little incident reveals some points which it is per- 
haps due to Mr. Mills's memory to record. Possibly we are 
sometimes sufficiently ready to disburse rich men's money for 
them, or to assist them in apportioning their wealth ; ready 
enough also to condemn them when they decline our assist- 
ance. After all, it is true of the rich man as of others, " To 
his own master he standeth or falleth." 

Mr. Mills lived to the good old age of eighty-one, and was 
placed in the vault he had long before prepared for himself, 
in 1879. 

One more name, which appears on a massive slab 
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opposite Mr. Binney's monument, demands notice. It is 
that of 

Sir Charles Reed, M.P. 

As a South Hackney boy as well as himself, though be 
was some years in advance of me, I can hardly remember 
the time when the name of Charles Reed was not familiar to 
me. His burning enthusiasm in relation to religious edu- 
cation brought him early to the front. I remember well the 
ardour of his speech and the kindliness of his countenance 
as he stood up amongst us, a fellow-worker with the young- 
est, when his form was lithe, and his hair dark and bushy. 
The son of Dr. Andrew Reed, the formative influence of 
Wycliffe's Chapel, and " the places round about it," are not 
to be lost sight of in speaking of him. It was in the large 
Sunday Schools connected with his father's church that the 
youth found his first sphere of service. They were memo- 
rable Sundays which the younger members of the Reed 
family spent at the back of the London Hospital. They 
were there at morning school, and afterwards with their 
scholars at chapel. Then came the dinner, brought from 
home and eaten in the outer vestry, while the minister and 
his wife alone partook of theirs within — the young people 
often joined by youthful fellow-helpers, some of whom have 
since made their mark in the world as ministers and mission- 
aries, and prominent workers at home. The brothers William 
and Robert Milne, the sons of Dr. Milne, who were brought 
up in Dr. Reed's family ; John Curwen, and Alfred Rooker, 
among others, were often of the party. The afternoon was 
given up to the schools, and the classes, and the library, and 
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the address to the children, and to all the means and appli- 
ances that could be brought into requisition for the good of 
the children of the needy. This was the scene into which 
the consecrated youth, Charles Reed, came in his early 
years. Nor would it be greatly different when he went to 
live in the busy, black town of Leeds. There, as in all 
Yorkshire, but specially in the West Riding, Sunday 
Schools were, as they still are, a great power; and young 
Mr. Reed would not be slow to take in all the wider plans 
of religious education that would be found in operation 
there. On returning to London, while still quite young, his 
name became known through all the Sunday Schools east 
of London, and their annual meetings were scarcely con- 
sidered complete without " Mr. Charles Reed " as chairman 
or speaker. Hence it was that when, years afterwards. 
Hackney, where he had been brought up, was made a Par- 
liamentary borough, and he came forward as a candidate 
for its representation, he found an enthusiastic constituency 
in those who had known him in their Sunday Schools, and 
who returned him at the head of the poll as their first mem- 
ber. It was the growth of aptitude in educational pursuits, 
as well as his increased fame, that led to his being elected 
first as Vice-chairman and afterwards as Chairman of the 
London School Board. He devoted his life to this hono- 
rary service to the nation, and brought all his business capa- 
cities to bear upon his high office. The only reward he 
ever received was in being knighted — and the honour was 
well deserved. 

It is pleasant to remember here his Christian consistency 
and devotedness. His public duties were never allowed to 
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wean him from the observance of religion in church or home. 
After presiding at the weekly meeting of the School Board, 
he would generally appear at the week-evening service at 
Clapton Park. On Sunday, both at home and from home, 
his living interest in public worship was evinced by his 
presence both morning and evening, and by the spirit with 
which he entered into the services. Of this I had opportu- 
nity of judging in the course of an interim ministry, of some 
duration, which I exercised in his brother*s pulpit at St 
Leonard's, where he was at the time a frequent visitor. It 
was at one of those services that, in speaking a word at my 
request after the New Year's sermon to the young, he 
divulged to the youthful audience the happy secret of his 
life's course having been determined by his mother's reli- 
gious urgency when as a boy he came under her instruction 
and counsel. On Sunday evenings, he said, the younger 
members of the family remained at home, and their mother 
would read to them, and talk with them about their life. On 
one of these occasions he was with her alone, and she took 
the opportunity of speaking to him of his future course, and 
asked him what he meant to do. His reply was that he had 
not thought much about it. Presently she reached down a 
book from the shelves : it was Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ; " she said, " I will take you into Interpreter's house, 
and you will see what he has to say." Then she read the 
words of the Interpreter, " Come in ; I will show thee what 
will be profitable to thee. So he commanded his man to 
light the candle, and bid Christian follow him. So he led 
him into a private room and bid his man open a door : the 
which when he had done, Christian saw the picture of a very 
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grave person hung up against the wall, and this was the 
fashion of it : it had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of 
books in its hand, the law of truth was written upon its 
lips, the world was behind its back ; it stood as if it pleaded 
with men, and a crown of gold did hang over its head." 
The advice of his mother was that he should aim at becom- 
ing such a one as Bunyan described, to have his eyes fixed 
on heaven, to take the best of books for his guide, to have 
the law of truth on his lips, to put the world behind his back, 
to plead with men for their good, and* to be ever looking 
up at the crown of gold that was hanging over his head — 
the crown of a holy, useful life. That conversation on that 
quiet Sabbath evening with his mother had determined him 
to try to be like the man whose wonderful picture hung on 
the walls of the Interpreter's parlour. That picture had 
ever remained in his memory ; it had been ever before him 
in his life. Happy son that had such a mother to incite in 
him the noblest ambitions ! Happy mother that had such 
a son, with a soul that was capable of being fired by such 
considerations. 

What a funeral was accorded him, when not only friends, 
former constituents, and fellow- workers, crowded around his 
open tomb ; but Parliament and the Ministry itself sent 
their representatives, and the School Board of London was 
present en masse, with the Head of the Education Depart- 
ment and his predecessor, together with the officers and 
committee of the Sunday School Union, and the Dissenting 
deputies, and a host of representatives of various charitable 
institutions. Truly it was ** a great mourning." 
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FINAL NOTE. 

Glancing over the long array of names of the honoured 
dead interred in Abney Park, and with whom, for the most 
part, in their life we "took counsel," the thought forces 
itself home upon us, how much poorer the world is without 
them. But then, on the other hand. Heaven is richer. 
The best of earth is ever passing on thither. It is ex- 
hilarating to think how many we knew and loved here 
have gathered there. And those whose memories we have 
associated with the church below we now think of as 
forming part of " the general assembly and Church of the 
First-born, who are enrolled in heaven." 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose life doth trample on my days — 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

O, holy hope ! and high humility — 

High as the heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and you have showed them me, 

To kindle my cold love. 



"And we desire that every one of you do shew 
the same diligence to the full^ assurance of hope 

UNTO THE END ; ThAT YE BE NOT SLOTHFUL, BUT 
FOLLOWERS OF THEM WHO THROUGH FAITH AND PATIENCE 
INHERIT THE PROMISES." 
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